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Art.  I.  The  Deity.  A  Poem,  in  twelve  Hooks.  By  Thomas 

With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Isaac  Taylor.  12nio.  pp.  3S0. 

Price  Rv.  London,  1834. 

WF  have  a  very  gratifying  duty  to  perform  in  bringing  this 
remarkable  production  under  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
The  tenth  book  was  published  last  year,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
entire  poem,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Incarnation’’,  the  Author’s 
means  l)eing  too  scanty  to  allow  of  his  taking  .upon  liimself  the 
risk  of  a  larger  adventure.  In  reviewing  that  modest  shilling 
publication*,  we  ex))re8sed  our  liope,  that  such  a  man  would  not 
be  left  without  the  means  of  gratifying  his  honourable  ambition, 
and  something  better  than  ambition, — his  pious  desire  to  bear 
his  eloquent  and  feeling  testimony,  as' a  converted  infidel,  against 
the  abounding  infidelity  of  the  age.  We  rejoice  to  say  that  our 
appeal  was  not  made  in  vain.  From  two  different  quarters  we 
received  generous  tenders  of  assistance  to  the  l*oct,  whose  name 
and  wants  we  had  l)een  instrumental  in  making  known,  of  which 
we  were  requested  to  become  the  medium.  We  should  not  have 
felt  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  name  of  either  gentleman,  had  it  not 
already  been  stated  in  an  article  which  recently  appeared  in 
The  Times,  that  the  Author  had  found  a  friend  in  Mr.  Mann, 
a  solicitor  of  Andover,  who  has  gratuitously  undertaken  all  the 
risk  of  failure  in  the  present  edition.  The  other  gentleman  also 
is  resident  in  the  west  of  England.  Nor  are  these  the  only 
friends  whom  Mr.  Ilagg’s  modest  merit  shave  commandctl.  Mr. 
i^Iontgomer}',  to  whom  the  volume  is  dedicated,  with  his  cha- 
racU'ristic  kindliness  of  feeling,  readily  con.sented  to  inspect  the 
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manuscript,  prior  to  its  hoing  committed  to  tlic  press;  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Stanford  Rivers,  the  'Franslator  of  Herodotus,  See. 
has  coiitrihuted  an  Introductory  V'ssny  which  does  as  much 
honour  to  his  heart  as  to  liis  intellect.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
transcrihing  the  following  admirable  remarks. 

‘  His  pro|S'r  merits  ap.art,  (of  which  the  public  have  already  agreed 
to  think  highly,)  the  author  of  the  ishmii  now  given  to  the  world,  will 
1k‘  hailed  hv  enlightened  lovers  of  their  country,  and  by  every  phihui. 
thropist,  as  coining  forward  to  furnish  implicit  yet  conclusive  evidence 
on  the  (piestion,  whether  the  Rritish  manufacturing  economy,  evidentlv 
os  it  presst's  u|s»n  the  operative  class,  is  actually  as  incom|>atihle 
it  may  s<H‘m  with  that  jM-rsoual  tlignity,  intelligimce,  and  feeling  of 
which  we  must  mourn  to  s«'e  any  of  our  fellow  men  and  brethren 
ho|>elessly  deprived,  'fhe  trememlous  manufacturing  system  of  modem 
time's,  still  untried  as  it  is  in  the  whole  of  the  iutiueiice  it  may  exert 
over  our  national  destinies,  diH's  m»t  (as  we  mv)  necessarily  degrade 
and  vilify  the  parties  whose  physical  agency  jiuts  it  in  movement 
Even  if  we  had  no  other  ])nK»f,  we  have  one  now,  not  merely  that  a 
Mkciianic  may  think  ami  feel  as  a  |XH‘t  and  a  j)hilos<ipher,  but 
(which  is  of  more  moment)  that  Mkciianics  may  do  so;  and  that 
many  who  ply  the  shuttle  or  urge  the  furnace,  are  meml)ersof  the  in- 
tellt'Ctual  and  literary  commonwealth  ;  and,  moreover,  stand  ready  U» 
receive  the  lamertt  of  any  generous  and  Well-concerted  endeavours  that 
might  Ih'  made  for  laying  open  to  them  the  intellectual  wealth  with 
which  the  English  language  is  fniught.* 

^Ir.  Taylor  contends,  that  it  is  a  fair  presumption,  that  the 
class,  whether  high  or  low,  which  produces  ]>oets,  contains  also 
many  more  who  are,  or  ought  to  l>e,  readers  of  |K)etry ;  thit 
where  there  is  one  pH't,  there  are  hundreds  of  lovers  of  verse. 

*  A  Rums,  a  RhKuntield,’  (an  Elliott,  a  Ilt^g.  a  Clare,  a  ^lillhousc.,) 
‘  and  others  easily  named,  prove  what  one  would  fain  Indieve,  that 
among  the  tens  of  thousands  crowded  round  the  steam-engine,  as  w’cll 
;is  among  our  niral  population,  toil,  privation,  and  care  have  not  il- 
ttigcther  crushtnl  fine  sensibilitit's,  nor  prevented  the  expansion  of  deli¬ 
cate  and  ennobling  tastes. 

*  Our  fellow-countrymen  of  the  labouring  chvss,  let  us  believe  it, 
are  more  of  men  than  we,  in  our  sc'lf-conceit  and  pride,  may  have 
thought  them.  RurdeiUMl  indeeil,  and  care-worn,  but  not  crushed, 
they  would  communic:ite  with  us  in  whatever  cheers,  refines,  and 
ennobles  exi.stence  ;  nay,  would  perhaps  genenmsl}  'Contend  w’ith  us 
for  the  laurel  of  literary  and  philosophic  fame.  F'ar  from  wishing 
jeidously  to  n'pn'ss  their  ambition,  thosi'  c<»mj)i*tent  U»  do  so  would  u* 
every  iiu'ans  in  their  jniwer  to  cherish  it.  If  we  would  fain  abate  the 
fruitless  and  <langt*rous  vehemeiKv  of  |M»liticHl  fi'cling,  and  would  ghidly 
.Miften  the  fenwily  lielonging  to  im{tatieut  penury  and  despair,  let 
intelli'ctual  tastes  lie  aw  akeiieil,  and  let  the  mild  pleasures  of  the  ixn*- 
gination  U*  copiously  supplii*il  w  ith  materials. 

*  The  zealous  friends  of  religion  need  not  fear  lest,  in  such  under- 
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takings.  Christianity  should  U*  suporsfHled  or  forgotten.  VkraUanily 
is  in  peril  on  many  sides  rather  than  on  the  side  of  fxtfmlar  intelligruce  ; 
anti  our  solicitude  for  truth  might  be  better  directed  than  in  anxiouHly 
n^atching  the  advance  of  knowledge.  Knowletlge  must  advance,  and 
our  only  reasonable  fear  is,  lest  it  should  be  poisoned  at  the  spring. 
To  preclude  so  fatal  a  mischief,  prompt  and  etbcacious  encouragement 
diould  l)e  offered  to  whatever  is  found  to  bt»  free  from  the  taint  wc 
drwiil,  and  much  more  to  whatever  breathes  the  purity  of  truth.* 

Never  was  such  efficacious  encouragement  better  deserved  than 
hv  this  noble  eftort  of  a  gifted  son  of  toil  and  |H?nury,  to  invest 
the  argumentative  evidence  of  the  Christian  revelation  with  the 
attractions  of  poetic  diction  and  the  melody  of  rhythm,  and  to 
communicate,  by  the  electric  medium  of  genius,  his  own  deep 
conviction  of  the  certainty  and  excellence  of  the  faith  to  which  he 
has  l)ecome  a  convert.  The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Author 
would  give  dignity  to  the  poem,  even  if  its  literary  merit  were 
iar  inferior  ;  but  his  success  is  in  every  res})eet  most  extraordinary. 
We  confess  that,  on  first  learning  that  the  poem,  of  wliich  the 
tenth  U>ok  was  published  as  a  s|K'cimen,  was  to  extend  to  twelve 
books, — and  this  a  didactic  |K)em  in  blank  verse, — we  trembled 
for  the  result.  It  seemed  to  us  so  bold,  so  rash  an  enterprise, 
as  to  excite  a  distrust  of  the  author's  judgement.  How  few  didactic 
poems  of  any  length  arc  readable — or,  at  all  events,  are  read 
through  !  The  subject,  too,  had  l)een  re|)eatedly  attempted  without 
success ;  and  had  Thomas  liagg  possessed  tenfold  the  poetical 
talent  he  has  exhibited,  but  (miy  the  inspiration  of  natural  genius, 
he  would  but  have  added  one  more  to  the  catalogue  of  failures, 
from  Prior,  Blackmore,  and  Boyce,  down  to  Robert  Montgomery. 
Rut  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the  present  poem  is,  the 
instructive  manner  in  which  the  argument,  and  the  interest  of 
the  argument,  are  carried  on  and  sustained  throughout ;  so  that 
the  poetry  is  felt  to  be  subsidiary  to  the  main  design ;  and  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  which  soon  tires  of  rhetoric  and  declamation, 
is  held  captive  by  the  genuine  interest  and  authority  of  truth. 
The  argumentative  skill  which  is  displayed,  and  the  sound,  clear, 
scriptural  views  which  light  up  the  poetry  with  the  light  of 
heaven,  are  still  more  surprising  than  the  cultivated  taste,  the 
command  of  diction,  and  the  well-tuned  ear  which  the  Author 
must  be  acknowledged  to  possess.  The  arguments  arc  for  the 
mo.st  part  confessedly  borrowed ;  but  this  circumstance  detracts 
nothing  from  the  merit  of  the  admirable  ingenuity  witli  which 
they  are  handled  and  applied,  the  clearness  and  perspicuity  of  the 
reasoning,  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  illustration.  Should  any 
reader  suspect  us  of  forming  a  too  favourable  estimate,  we  will 
presently  afl'ord  him  the  means  of  judging  for  himself ;  but  in 
the  mean  time,  to  shew  that  we  are  not  singular  in  our  opinion, 
shall  adduce  the  judgement  passed  upon  the  poem  in  the  ar- 
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tide  already  referred  to,  in  'Die  'Fimes  of  Aug.  11,  and  which 
cannot  Ih'  mistaken  ft)r  ordinary  newspaper  criticism. 

‘  The  works  of  uneducated  p<H'ts  are  usually  esteemed  less  for  in¬ 
trinsic  excellence  than  on  account  of  their  rarity,  and  criticism  is 
called  upon  to  make  largo  ahateinents  in  its  demands  on  this  score ; 
hut  in  the  presiuil  case  few  or  no  such  allowances  nml  Im*  claimed. 
Many  an  indiv’idual  <lecorated  with  academical  triumphs  would  think 
it  no  degradation  to  own  this  poem  with  its  ])etty  blemishes.  Kveia’ 
page  discovers  pr«x)fs  of  a  vigorous  understanding,  a  correct  taste, 
great  stores  of  fancy,  a  wonderful  flow  of  elegant  and  a]>propriate  lan- 
guagt*,  and  very  considerable  powers  of  versitication.  ]\lr.  Hagg,  must, 
indml,  1h‘  classed  amongst  unedneated  p(H*ts  with  some  reservation; 
his  mind  has  evidently  ranged  over  at  least  a  surface  of  learning  of  some 
extent. 

‘  A  severe  and  parsimonious  critic  might  probably  find  nothing  in 
the  iMHun,  either  in  argument  or  illustration,  which  is  positively  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  but  the  powers  of  the  author  are  evinced  in  tlie  use  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  he  has  Ijorrowed,  and  especially  in  his  ctnnjirehension  and 
judicious  selection  of  his  arguments,  often  profound  and  piiilosophical, 
which  he  manages  with  gn‘at  precision  and  perspicuity*  He  may  not 
have  invented  or  fashioned  the  arms  he  wields,  but  it  is  no  slender 
merit  to  be  able  to  use  them  with  sjieh  ease  and  dexterity*  Above  all, 
the  skill  he  displays  in  the  ditficult  art  (»f  ‘‘  reasoning  in  pm*try,”  an 
art  ill  which,  according  to  .lohns^m,  Pope  himself  was  deficient, 
entitles  Mr.  Uagg  to  high  praise;  and  this  quality  obviates  an  ob¬ 
jection  as  to  the  extent  of  iissistanee  the  humble  p<H*t  may  have  received 
from  others,  because  it  is  a  strong  evidence  that  the  fabric  of  the 
|HH‘m,  the  web  and  the  wixif,  must  Ik'  his  own. 

'Pbe  name  of  Johnson  recalls  the  absurd  o])inion  expressed  by 
that  acute,  but  rash  and  capricious  critic,  that  sacred  subjects 
are  unlit  for  ])oetry,  unsusceptible  of  poetical  embellisliincnt; — 
an  opinion  sulliciently  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  volume  of  Uevclation  is  ])oetry — poetry  of  the 
subliinest  kind.  Put  we  recur  to  the  opinion,  for  the  sake  of  re¬ 
marking,  that,  if  the  sentiment  bad  not  already  Ix'cn  amply 
disproved,  since  Johnson’s  day,  by  the  rich  accessions  wbicn 
have  bi'cn  made  to  our  religious  literature,  such  a  volume  as  the 
present  would  alone  prove  it  to  Ik'  false.  There  are  some  pro¬ 
found  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Mr.  Taylor’s  introductory  essay, 
which  are  well  worthy  of  Indug  dwelled  upon  as  a  text  for  medita¬ 
tion.  In  .speaking  of  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  ‘  it  may  be, 
he  remarks,  (and  be  gives  the  reason,)  ‘  that  the  poet  shall 
‘  approximate  to  the  eternal  glory  nearer  than  the  most  exact 
‘  philosopher  can  do  because  be  bends  at  once  ui>on  the  con- 
temjdation  the  whole  of  his  faculties  and  affections. 

‘  At  least,  it  is  certain,  that  the  combination  of  the  reasoning  faculty 
with  imaginative  tastes  and  the  poi*tic  sentiment,  p'culiarly  favours 
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ihf  apprehension  of  tlnise  sublime  doctrines  wherein  the  highest  ab¬ 
stractions  are  intimately  blended  with  conceptions  of  vastness,  harmony, 
felicity,  and  giKHlness. — The  poet  then  |HThups  shall  outstrip  the  theo- 
Idgiaii  and  the  phihisophcr,  in  essaying  the  attributes  of  liiM,  whose 
|)crftvtions  indissolubly  ctmibine  whatever  reason  can  grasp,  whatever 
the  imagination  oin  conceive,  and  whatever  the  moral  sense  appre- 
henils.’ 

Air.  Kagg's  p(»em  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  jiarts. 
fart  I.  has  for  its  general  argument,  ‘  the  being  of  God  assertwl 
‘  by  Creation  iuid  Providence,’  occupying  the  first  four  books. 
Part  11.,  comprising  the  next  four,  treat  of  the  nature  of  GikI, 
or  the  manner  of  the  Divine  subsistence.  Part  III.  has  for  its 
subject,  ‘  A  God  revealed.' 

in  the  First  Part,  the  Author  combats  the  cavils  of  the  Atheist, 
'fhe  principal  assistance  of  which  he  has  availed  himself  in  this 
|K)rtion  of  the  poem,  he  has  derivtxl,  he  says,  from  the  writings  of 
Ml  ssrs.  Allin,  Unwin,  Drew,  and  Barclay.  The  jioem  opens 
with  the  following  invocation,  which  evidently  proceeds  from  no 
tcigiuHl  lips :  the  reference  to  the  Author's  former  state  of  moral 
hlindness  is  becoming  one  who  feels,  that  hy  the  grace  of  God  he 
is  what  he  is. 

*  (treat  Power  Supreme!  <>f  life  the  fountain-spring. 

Of  life  and  all  things;  whose  almighty  hand 
lias  decked  immensity  with  countless  worlds, 

Tc»  tell  of  thine  existence; — incrt*ate, 

Ineffable  i  am  !  assist  my  tongue 

To  sing,  and  on  me  shed  thine  influence  down 

In  rich  profusion;  while  my  during  Muse, 

'I'hough  youug,  and  unsupplied  w  ith  classic  lore, 

From  tliose  full  stores  of  learning,  where  the  youth 
Of  Britain  bask  in  its  delightful  lK*ums, 

Uplifts  itself  to  Thee.  To  Thee  my  song 
Asjiires.  Thy  kindly  hand,  great  (iml  of  love, 

That  reach’d  from  th’  empyn’al  realms  of  bliss 
To  hell,  and  inanhtHKl  in  its  grasp  uplmre, — 

Snatch’d  me,  a  rebel,  from  destruction’s  Jaw  s, 

When  I  denied  thee.  And  shall  I  be  dumb. 

And  look  w  ith  cold  indifference  on  the  scene. 

While  thousands  still  run  wildly  in  the  paths, 

Where  late  my  footsteps  moved  ;  blaspheme  Thy  name. 

And  seek  for  knowledge  of  all  else  but  ’fhee  } 

Ah,  no  ;  the  great,  th’  exalted  task  Im*  mine, 

’fo  shew  from  nature  its  primeval  source  ; 

’flinuigh  finite  things  to  trace  the  infinite  ; 
fo  testify  His  word’s  unfailing  truth. 

Despite  th’  as|)ersions  of  its  vaunting  foes  ; 

Ami  sing  His  praise  who  taught  me  first  to  sing.’ 
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In  the  first  book,  tlie  marks  of  infinitely  wise  design  HI  ihr 
works  of  nature  are  strikingly  illustratetl.  Afler  taking  a  view  of 
the  starry  firmament,  the  Pm't,  by  a  natural  transition,  adverts  to 
the  lH*auties  revealed  by  morning,  in  the  clothing  of  earth  and 
the  jdienomena  of  vegetation.  He  then  proeetnls  to  adduee  the 
evidence  of  the  Creator's  boundless  wisdom  and  goiHlncss  which 
the  elements  afford. 

‘  Nor  less  the  elements  these  act  upon 
Their  Maker’s  skill  display.  Think  what  you  please 
Of  their  iM'culiar  nature.  With  the  schools 
Of  former  ages,  ihvin  them,  if  you  w  ill, 

The  ingredients,  iKTinaiirnt  in  quality, 

Of  w  hich  material  things  are  all  comp<»s’d  ; 

Or,  in  the  light  of  nuMlern  science,  view, 

As  merely  combinations  in  themselves 
Of  smaller  atoms,  which  as  w  ell  had  form’d 
i  )ne  mass  of  either  element  alone. 

Or,  (mingled  with  ch;w)tic  dissonance,) 

An  universe  of  everlasting  waste. 

In  either  case  their  evidence  is  firm  ; 

'fhe  wisdom  that  iTcated  or  comhinM 

Is  still  the  same,  while  jH*erless  l»eauty,  joined 

W  ith  indescrihahle  utility* 

Is  manifest  in  them. 

*  SurxTy  the  nir, 

I’hou  stnmhiing  Atheist,  nature’s  great  canal, 

’I'll rough  which  her  choicest  blessings  she  conveys 

’I'o  her  unthankful  children  ;  solar  rays 

And  showers  refn'shing.  Note  its  qualities — 

Light,  tluiil,  clear,  elastic  ;  well  consider 
Its  vital  influence,  its  sustaining  power. 

And  mark  the  way  in  which  ’tis  jmrified, 

K’en  by  the  iHiunties  it  to  earth  brings  down, 
llcturned  upon  itself  in  fume  and  fragrance. 

‘  \’iew  the  devt>un*r^//Vc ;  its  properties 
t  >bserve  :  its  jaiwers  to  purify  and  cleansi*, 
rarifv  the  atmosphere,  releases 
Fluids  comh*ns’d,  warm  and  invigorate 
.All  animated  cn*uturi's,  and  diffuse 
A  livelv  radiance  with  its  cluvring  heat. 

‘  IMunge  in  the  secret  deep;  its  restless  H(hk1s 
Lxamine  well.  Ilehold  the  w'at’ry  world 
(’omposetl  of  particles  of  size  and  weight 
'I’o  run  In'tWivn  the  larger  grains  of  earth 
With  vegi’tative  aid,  and  s;it urate 
flu*  sun-bak’d  chnls  ;  yet  rapablc  w  ithal 
t>f  rarefaction  to  extent  s«»  great 
As  through  the  undulating  tides  of  air 
To  rise  in  passing  light ucss. 
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‘  Turn  tliine  eyi's 

On  earthy  that  liides  In'iieath  its  grassy  rol)c 
Siich  troasiinnl  stores  <»f  lasting  gtHul  for  thee. 

Search  tlinaigh  its  stnita — thou  hast  found  their  use 
In  all  the  dear  conveniencies  of  life  ; 

And  from  its  rifled  lH»wels  gained  relief, 

\\’hen  writhing  'neath  the  ketui  assaults  of  pain. 

‘  And  si'e’st  thou  nothing  of  contrivance  here  ? 

Were  things  like  these  produc’d  without  design  ? 

^\'l^ence  then  their  propt*rties,  short-sighted  one, 

Those  j'roperties  which  are  the  very  life 
Of  being — one  of  which,  if  short,  or  one 
Added,  all  nature  were  confusion  wild  ? 

‘  Mark  their  disjH*rsion,  too,  as  in  this  world 
Displayed  :  see  valleys  sink,  and  hills  arise, 

Prejrnant  with  l)eautv  and  with  usefulness ; 

See  bracing  rocks,  like  nature’s  ril)s,  spread  forth. 

To  hold  together  its  extended  frame. 

And  iMUinteous  rivers  run  through  every  land. 

To  fill  it  with  luxuriance.  Mantled  o’er 

W’ith  hanging  clouds,  see  chains  of  mountains  rise. 

As  iMmndaries  of  nations  :  else,  j>erhaj»s, 

Knibroil’d  in  blinidy  wars  and  deadly  feuds. 

Far  more  than  earth,  much  vex’d  by  rapine’s  sons, 

II  as  known  them  ;  while  the  ocean’s  vast  domains 
At  once  connect  and  disunite  them  all : 

Itself  a  world  of  wonders.’  pp,  22 — 2;i. 

In  tlic  second  Inwik,  the  subject  is  pursued,  und  the  proof  of  an 
all-wise  Creator  is  drawn  from  the  creation  of  man,  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  testimony  of  the  human  soul.  The  hdlowing  lines  are  full 
of  feeling  and  l)eauty  : — 

‘  Oh  memory  !  thou  sculptor  of  the  soul  ! 

That  form’st  her  statues  in  a  moment’s  space, 

Mirror  of  by-gone  days,  certificate 
Of  all  (Uir  marriages  with  earlier  scenes, 

’Diy  evidence  is  true.  The  conscious  mind, 

'W  are  of  its  nature,  laughs  at  all  the  shocks 
Of  its  decaying  frame,  at  all  the  storms 
Which,  thickly  gathering,  Ik*11ow  through  the  air. 

Tear  up  its  tal)ernacles’  staki‘s,  and  sprtnul 
Its  canvass  on  the  wind.  And  oft,  Imw  oft  ! 

W  hen  outward  causes  have  with  clouds  enwrapt. 

For  M'asons  long,  and  hid  its  lovely  ray ; 

To  shew  its  native  strength  is  unimpaired, 
dust  ere  the  hour,  when  its  encircling  shell 
Must  inet't  with  dissolution,  h;is  it  burst 
In  all  its  splendour  forth  t  as  (»ft  the  sun, 

W  ho  all  day  long  has  battled  with  thick  clouds. 

Ami  striv’n  in  vain  to  cheer  the  drooping  ('iuth. 
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Rrt^ks  forth,  otfulgeut,  at  its  sotting  hour, 

Ami  gives  the  promise  of  a  fairer  tlawn.’  pp.  41,42. 

I'owanls  the  close  of  this  hook,  and  in  the  succeeding  one,  the 
folly  of  the  Atheistic  s|K'eulations  is  exposeil  with  keen  satire 
In  the  following  passage,  the  reader  will,  we  think,  admire  the 
clearness  and  terseness  with  which  the  Author  states  the  con- 
curn*nt  deductions  ot‘  reason  and  testimony  of  revelation,  and 
the  ]>owert‘ul  manner  in  which  he  proccxnls  to  bring  into  broad 
contrast  the  senseless  vagaries  of  the  Atheist. 

‘  “  Matter,”  sa\s  Reason,  “  is  a  woml’rxms  nnvss, 

('ail’d  into  Inking  by  some  foreign  cause. 

From  absolute  and  perfect  nothingness  ; 

And  by  that  foreign  c'ause,  who  must  have  been 
Immense,  eternal,  and  immutable, 

Abnlcird,  acci>r<ling  to  his  sovereign  w  ill. 

Into  those  various  systems  which  exist 
In  the  illimitable  n*alms  of  space, 

And  seem  to  ns  like  brilliant  sparks  of  tire, 

Fhwting  along  the  night’s  empurpled  vault, 

(’ountless  as  dew  -dri»ps  on  the  breast  of  morn  : — 

’fhese,  nuMlell’d  thus,  to  beautify  and  make 
Displays  of  his  ow  n  attributes,  that  Cause 
Supplied  w  ith  living  things  possessing  |H»w'er 
To  pHHTeate  their  kind  ;  and  them  supplied 
With  vegetation,  for  their  nourishment, 

.\nd  for  rach  (»ther  purpose  which  might  keep 
Life’s  every  function  in  its  propiT  tone  : — 

And  nmtion  is  a  general  accident 
Of  matter,  an  imparteil  pn^pert) , 

(liv’n  to  it  by  the  s:mie  Eternal  Cause, 

'I’o  iH'autify  tlic  outsj)read  universe. 

Make  it  convenient  for  its  habitants. 

And  reg\date  linn's,  siasons,  days,  and  years. 

AVhich  Cause,  in  wisdom  inhnite,  ordain’d 
That  gravitation  and  projix'tile  force 
Should  rule,  as  His  inferior  magistrates, 

'fhrough  these  His  works,  and  lovely  order  reign.” 

‘  “  Matter,”  says  Revelation,  “was  a  huge 
And  shajH'less  mass,  a  dark  chaotic  void, 

Rrought  into  lK*ing  by  the  living  (rod  ; 

W’ho  said  ‘  In.*t  there  be  light,*  and  there  was  light  ,* 

'Hien  spread  the  heaven,  and  till’d  it  with  its  worlds. 

And  till’d  those  wt»rlds  with  their  predestin’d  things. 

Rv  the  mere  fiat  of  His  mighty  word  : — 

And  motion  an  im|»arU*d  property 
Of  matter,  given  by  the  same  High  I'ower 
fo  lunuitify  the  outspread  universe  ; 

.Make  it  cmivenient  fi*r  its  habitants. 

And  regulate  limes.  M.*asonsj  davs  and  years. 
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W'hich  Power,  by  imme,  call’ll  forth  the  starry  host, 

Taiij^ht  them  their  mystic  dunce,  and  bade  them  run 
Their  course,  ri'joicing  to  perform  His  will.” 

flatter,”  says  I\Iirab;iud,  “  is  nature’s  frame  ; 

Kternal,  self-existent,  uncontrolled, 

Coinposoil  of  particles  of  various  kinds, 

Kaeh  having  its  peculiar  jiroperties. 

Which,  by  alHnity,  analogy, 

Attractive  aptitude,  repulsive  force. 

Decompositions,  combinations  tirm. 

And  joint  projxirtions,  of  theinselvi's  can  forui 
Suns,  planets,  comets,  and  all  things  that  dwell 
Within  the  region  of  those  various  worlds. 

And  nuttion  is  a  generative  thing, 

W  ith  which  all  matter  somehow  is  instinct. 

But  its  propensities  so  diverse  are 

As  give  (dd  headlong  Cliance  the  |M>wer  to  make 

Strange  revolutions  in  the  realms  of  space  ; 

Turn  planets  into  cinnets,  comets  back 
To  planets,  crust  suns’  brilliant  bodies  o’er, 

(’ast  otf  the  s<»rdid  crusts  that  cover  them. 

To  form  amtther  little  world  or  two, 

'Peach  other  planets  how  to  form  themselves, 

And  other  suns  to  kindle  u])  a  blaze 
In  places  unillumin’d  heretofore,” 

And  such  a  train  of  metamorphosi*s 

As  scarce  the  mind  can  follow  through  their  maze.’ 

pp.  tkh  i\2, 

‘  And  is  this  true  philosophy  }  are  these 
'Phe  full  conclusions  of  an  honest  mind. 

Of  an  unprejudiced,  unbiass’d  man, 

W'ho  gazed  on  nature  but  to  seek  for  truth  ? 

Did  he,  for  lack  of  evidence,  reject 

'Phe  doctrine  of  a  Power  Supreme,  who  made 

At  first,  and  governs  now,  and  guides  the  whole  ; 

And,  on  such  evidence  as  he  would  think 
finite  strong  enough  to  rest  his  soul  u{)on, 

Found  such  absurd  hyjMitheses  as  these  } 

If  so,  then  to  the  dust  with  thoughtful  care ! 

T'j),  P’olly,  up  !  dance.  Error,  on  the  tomb 
Of  your  inveterate  foe  !  for  Truth  is  deail  ! 

Ueason  is  the  tomb  of  other  years  ; 

And  stern  Philosophy’s  turn’d  lunatic. 

By  some  unusual  motion  of  the  morni ; 

And  the  vagaries  of  this  child  of  chance 

Are  the  wild  wanderings  of  her  fevered  brain 

W'hen  in  the  strongest  of  her  raving  fits.'  pp.  fW,  B4. 

‘  Hail,  mighty  ('hance  !  thou  thin  and  va|K»ury  shade  ? 
Xay,  less  than  va|Kmry,  thou  ideal  thing ! 
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Hail,  great  magician  !  glorious  progeny 
Of  error  and  imagination,  wed 
IJefore  Delusion’s  shrine !  Well,  well,  may  man 
Adore  thee,  wondrous  vision  !  paradox 
K’en  among  nondescripts  !  Omnipotent, 

Yet  |M»werless  !  destitute  of  intellect. 

Vet  acting  with  apm^arance  of  design  ; 

Maker  at  once  of  all  things  and  of  none. 

Thing  nowhere  present  and  yet  everywhere. 

Existence  which  is  neither  infinite 

Nor  finite,  negative  nor  jwsitive, 

ril  cull  thee  Nature,  if  thou  hear’st  it  rather. 

For  man  has  oft  so  called  thee ;  or  has  given 
The  name  of  pure  Nt'cessity  to  thee, 

Tliou  headlong  wonder-worker ;  and,  with  songs 
Suhliine  and  bt*autiful,  has  told  thy  praise. 

Receive  the  worsliip  of  thy  votaries  ; 

Acct'pt  tlieir  incense  ;  amf  reward,  with  stores 
Of  every  thing  that  emanates  from  thee. 

Almighty,  powerless  nothing  !  that  their  hearts 
^lay,  like  their  heads,  he  filled  with  thee  and  thine. 
For  whether  thou'rt  a  jealous  (icmI,  or  not. 

Thy  whrshij>pers  are  jealous  of  thine  honour ; 

And  will  n»)t  let  the  glory  of  thy  works 
lit*  given  unto  another ;  great  creator. 

Who,  rife  with  l>eing,  yet  ])ossessing  none. 

Hast  brought,  without  design  or  consciousness. 

This  vast  material  universe  to  birth. 

Yes,  with  a  jealous  car,  they  list  the  praise 
Of  other  gmls  ;  and  when  tfie  superstitious 
Would  tr.ice  the  actings  of  some  foreign  cause. 
Their  dignity  is  roused  ;  and,  with  new  zeal. 

They  strive  to  sliew  that  these  effects  are  thine. 

All  thine ;  by  whom,  and  of  whom,  all  things  came 
For  he  whom  strong  delusion  holds  in  chains, 
(Delusion  which  will  give  the  passion  vent. 

And  let  him  range  wherever  imjiulst'  leads,) 
tiazes  on  all  things  as  with  jaundic’d  eyes; 

Inke  a  bribed  judge,  give  sentence  on  tKe  case 
Refore  op|>osing  evidence  is  heard  : 

Fancies,  whene’er  to  urge  his  mad  pursuit 
Still  farther,  some  fair  ]>hantom  form  a]>pears. 

He’s  found  the  substjince  he  has  left  liehind ; — 

As  sometimes  in  our  visitms  of  the  night, 
e  think  reiditit's  are  very  dn'ams. 

And  very  dreams  arc  full  realities  ; — 

And  though  at  times  convnetion  makes  a  rush 
F|xin  his  soul,  from  some  unguarded  point, 

Oft  hugs  his  fatal  ern»r  to  the  last  ; 

As,  in  his  dce]»  convulsive  sigonies, 
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The  victim  of  •elf-murder  firmer  gnu^ps, 

In  his  clench'd  hand,  the  recking,  crimson’d  blade. 

With  which  he  made  an  opening  for  his  soul. 

‘  But  oh  !  ye  votaries  of  this  idle  driMini, 

Are  such  things  (Possible  as  ye  conceive. 

And  is  it  not  as  possible,  at  least. 

That  there  may  be  a  great  Almighty  mind  ? 

The  very  sup]K>sition  tells  it  is. 

Hetlect  then  ;  oh  refiect,  if  you  shmtld  find 
Vour  souls  immortal,  if  by  chance  you  find 
There  is  a  (»od,  whom  justice  makes  your  foe. 

Where  shall  ye  seek  a  hiding-place  secure — 

If  that  voice  which  would  shake  the  firmament, 

Hun  throu<;h  the  veins  of  nature  like  a  sliock 
Klectric,  make  the  adamantine  hills 
Tremble  like  children  at  a  father's  wrath. 

And  j)our  forth  all  their  rills  in  fioods  of  tears, — 

That  voice,  which  spake  all  nature  into  birth, — 

Should  loud  rebuke  you,  in  a  strain  which  hell 
Must,  fn>m  her  lowest  vaults,  reverberate 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  for  his  laws 
And  fane  despised  ;  his  love  and  mercy  scorned  ; 

Hejected  the  salvation  of  his  arm  ; 

And  his  existence  laughed  at  as  a  dream  ?  *  pp.  65 — 68. 

Who  could  have  supposed  that  these  passages  proceeded  from 
the  ]H‘u  of  a  young  mechanic,  accustomed,  at  the  very  time  he 
vas  giving  birth  to  these  effusions,  to  work  fourteen  hours  a  day 
in  a  twist-machine  ?  The  information  they  display  w’ould  be 
creditable  to  an  individual  in  any  rank  of  life ;  hut  the  ease  with 
which  he  works  up  that  information,  and  the  force  with  which  he 
makes  it  tell,  will  be  l)est  aj)prcciated  by  those  who  are  aware  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  Author's  task.  That  this  is  the 
highest  kind  of  poetry,  no  one  would  contend :  as  IVIr.  Uagg 
himself  remarks,  in  apology  for  the  severely  didactic  character  of 
this  hook, 

- '  ’llic  sphere  of  abstract  argument 

Is  far  too  dense  for  full  poi'tic  lieams.* 

Hut,  aiming  at  something  higher  than  mere  |K)etic  effect,  he  has 
at  tile  same  time  succeeded  in  rendering  ]H)lemic8  |>oetical. 

In  the  fourth  hook,  the  being  of  a  God  is  shewn  to  be  assertcxl 
hy  Providence. 

*  The  kind  supplies 
Of  full  provision  for  all  living  things 
Dt'clare  a  general  Proi  idence  ;  and  loud 
The  seasons  s|)cak  the  same  in  varied  strains  ; 

\'aried,  but  their  great  object  ever  one  ; 

'fheir  themes,  the  burden  of  their  songs,  the  same. 

Spring,  leaping  from  the  lap  of  Winter,  smiles 
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IU*j»»iciii"  in  her  j'lad  i^scapt* ;  and  bids 
All  nature  smile  in  sympathy.  She  j^ives 
The  early  ]>romise  of  ])rofusioii  full, 

('alls  on  the  herl)a{:e  and  the  tender  gniss 
To  pierce  the  soften’d  bosom  of  the  earth, 

And  from  their  wintry  torpor  wakes  the  tret's, 

(juick  circulating  through  each  bough  and  twig 
The  vital  sijp,  whost^  rich  exuln'rance 
Hursts  out  in  blossoms  and  in  foliage  grt'en. 

The  strength  of  Sumtner  ]>ushes  intt»  life 
Fruits  ami  the  stH'ils  of  herbage  ;  to  the  blade 
Of  the  young  harvest  adds  the  stalk  and  ear, 
i\mtirming  Spring’s  lirst  promise;  and  rewards 
With  store  of  provender  the  |Kitient  brute, 

Man's  fellow  labmirer  in  the  round  of  toil. 

Autumn  her  signet  stamps  upon  the  whole. 

That  signet  whose'  inscriplitm  is — “  ’’Fis  done.” 

'Fhe  face  of  plenty  is  in  smiles  arrayed  ; 

'i'he  )>easant,  joyful,  st'es  his  wishes  crown’d  ; 

And  the  briKul  land  is  with  abundance  stored. 

Last,  nVw/rr  comes,  and  with  his  fri'ezing  breath, 

.\s  in  an  egg-shell,  chvsi's  up  the  earth; 

While  Nature,  briMHling,  sits  to  germinate, 

;\nd  preparation  make  for  Spring’s  return. 

‘  '1  hese  then,  in  ever-changing  lays,  proclaim 
'The  iH'ing  of  a  l^rovidence  ; — and  these 
Now  whispering  soft  the  incense  of  sweet  youth  ; 

Now  lifting  uj)  a  louder  note  to  ht*aven. 

With  the  Imarse  thunder  for  its  swelling  base  ; 

Now  in  the  ji>cund  songs  of  harvest-home  ; 

Now  l)elh»wing  in  Winter’s  dreary  blast  ; 

Tune  their  high  anthem  for  the  ear  of  man.'  pp.  1^2,  3. 


From  the  exemplification  of  a  general  providence,  the  l*oel 
priKeeds  to  the  illustration  of  a  particular  pr(»videiice,  as  relating 
to  individuals  and  to  nations.  He  then  adverts  to  the  erperi- 
wvfitai  evidence  of  the  truths  he  has  thus  far  lieen  vindicating. 
T'Iktc  is  much  of  the  spirit  of  (’owper  in  the  following  lines. 

*  Hut  there  is  stronger  evidence  than  all 
Knumerated  yet,  su|>erior  still. 

As  much  as  light  is  to  the  dusky  hue 
'I'hat  ushers  in  the  fulhu'ss  of  the  day. 

Which  (and  if  haply’  it  gjiin  for  me  the  badge 
(^f  superstition,  and*  the’  F-nthusiast’s  name. 

I’ll  gladly  liear  it  for  the  sake  of  Him 
W  ho  w<»re  a  crown  of  piercing  thorns  for  me,) 

I  will  uphold,  as  proving  of  itself 
Suthcieiitly  the  being  of  a  (hnl. 

I  mean  the  exjKTicnce  of  ('hristiiuis’  hearts. 

’r»H*ining  with  almost  miracles. 
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‘  Talk  m»t 

To  me  i»f  caujiies  ami  effects, — what  cause 
I'ouhl  make  a  man  forp't  his  naiive  self, 
y\ml  start  to  life  anew  ?  What  cause  could  wake 
A  hatred  of  the  things  whicli  erst  he  lov’d 
And  rcvellM  in,  and  ndled  Inaieath  his  tongue 
As  a  sweet  morsel,  and  did  hH>k  upon 
As  all  that  he  should  ever  find  of  joy  ? — 

.And  love  of  what  he  liated  theretofore 
With  perfect  hatred,  jHTsecuting  oft 
With  all  the  /cal  that  malice  could  impart  ? 

What  cause  could  turn  the  vilest  of  the  vile 
To  the  most  moral  ;  the  o])inions  change, 

<Af  heady  men,  Idasjdiemers,  infidels, 

W’andering  as  once  I  wandered,  ’iieath  the  hlaue 
Of  false  philosophy,  whosi'  dazzling  Ixams 
Hlindetl  my  young  eyes  to  the  light  of  truth. 

And  turn  them  from  dumb  idols  unto  (bnl  } 

Could  make  hyjiocrisy  sincere  ;  the  thief 
Honest ;  the  liar  love  the  truth  ;  the  slave 
Of  brutid  passion  chaste  ;  the  miser  free 
And  libiTal ;  the  sjxjndthrift  prone  to  save 
That  he  may  have  a  portion  wherewithal 
To  give  relief  to  others  in  distress ; 

Yea,  murderers  love  their  neighbours  as  themstdves  ? 
These  things  accompany  the  Christian’s  faith ; 

And  though  T  grant  there  are  some  counterfeits. 

Vet  to  be  counterfeits  there  needs  must  lai 
The  sterling  coin  they  imitate  so  well. 

Nor  are  these  all.  What  wondrous  cause  could  cleanse 
The  conscience  from  its  stains?  could  set  it  frw 
At  once  from  guilt  and  fear  ?  give  liberty 
To  the  condemned  ?  bear  witness  with  our  souls 
That  w,e  are  children  of  the  Holy  One  ? 

And  demonstrate  to  a  sane,  thinking  man. 

He  hath  received  a  spirit  in  his  heart, 

A  spirit  he  jwssess’d  not  heretofore. 

Which  makes  him  Imik  with  confidence  towards  (bwl, 
Exclaiming  “  Ablia  !  Father  !  ”  What  high  cause 
C’ould  make  us  see  (what  erst  we  did  not  see) 

In  what  seem’d  chaos,  order?  what  appeared 
Foolishness,  wisdom  ?  what  we  once  i)cheld 
As  but  the  ravings  of  absurdity, 

A  picture  of  our  souls*  experience 
Drawn  even  to  perfection  ?  What  great  cause 
Could  make  a  passage  of  the  word  of  G<h1 
Run  like  a  flash  of  lightning  through  the  veins. 

Revive  the  drooping,  give  the  mourner  ease. 

Pierce  guilt  more  ki*enly  than  a  two-edged  sword, 
O’erflow  the  heart  with  love,  or  waken  j(»y, 

Such  joy  as  none  but  Sons  of  (fod  can  know. 
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A  forotasto  of  eternal  blossinlncss  ? 

What  cauM'  could  jjivc  such  answers  unto  prayer 
As  Christians  find,  din'ct,  propitious,  clear, 

From  the  full  storehouses  of  heaven  and  earth 
Supplying  physical  and  mental  wants  ? 

Such  answers  as  they  scarcely  dared  to  hojK', 

Although  they  craved  them,  giving  them  relief 
In  trouble,  ctmnsel  when  they  net'll  it  most, 
llringing  to  nought  the  malice  of  their  hn's, 

And  lifting  bulwarks  ’gainst  the  tempter's  nige  ? 

M’hat  cause,  exct'pt  the  jxnver  of  (nHl, — that  ]xnveT 
That  made  and  rules  all  nature  ?  *  pp.  UXv-O. 

This  l)ook  closes  with  an  address  to  the  Deity,  which  docs  nat 
less  deserve  the  epithet  sublime,  because  its  svddimity  is  borrowed 
front  the  fountains  of  all  that  is  appro]mate  in  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression  in  respect  to  the  ineffable  theme. 

'I'hus  far,  with  the  exception  of  an  expression  here  and  there 
which  might  be  objeett'd  against  on  the  seon'  of  taste,  as  more 
lH)ld  than  pleasing,  w  e  have  found  no  occasion  or  nxtm  for  critical 
animadversion.  Hut  it  might  be  anticipated,  that,  in  treating  of 
the  manner  nf  the  Dirine  snhsisfenn',  the  authoCs  judgmem 
would  Ih*  put  to  the  severest  test.  If,  however,  he  has  certainly 
wandered  tiH)  far  into  the  cloudv  region  of  meta]>hysical  reasoning, 
the  fault  lies  at  the  diH)r  of  tliosc  writers  whom  he  has  followed 
as  .authorities.  One  cannot,  indeed,  but  ft'cl  astonishment  at  the 
lofty  daring  with  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  sha]>e  into  verse 
the  transcendental  reasonings  of  Professor  Kidd,*  as  well  as  the 
erudite,  though  unsatisfactory  arguments  of  Falx*r  and  others, 
who  have  attempted  to  trace  a  trinity-worship  in  the  mytholog} 
of  pagan  nations. 

Mr.  Uagg  has  prefixed  as  a  motto  to  his  second  P.irt,  the  verse 
from  1  .lolin,  v.  w  hich  never  can  he  cited  with  the  weight  of  ar¬ 
gument  in  the  controversy  with  Anti-trinitarians,  so  long  as  the 
majority  of  ortlunlox  scholars  arc  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is 


•‘Any  |H'rstm,’  says  ^Ir.  Hagg,  ‘who  has  read  Professor  Kidd’s 
“  \  iews  of  the  Trinity,”  will  see  that  I  am  greatly  indebted  him 
for  the  subjiHTt  matter  of  the  first  three  books  of  this  second  part  of  the 
ptx'm.  1  hat  splendid  prinluction  of  human  reason  furnished  me  ^vith 
a  grt'at  ])art  of  the  historical  and  traditionary  evidence  gathered'to- 
gether  in  the  fifth  lxK»k  ;  and  in  a  large  {portion  of  the  sixth,  and  a 
small  part  of  the  S4*venth,  1  have  endeavoured  to  compress  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  elalmrate  tre;itise,  interspersing  it,  wherever  opportuiiit\’ 
<»ccurred,  with  ixietical  flowers.’  Whoever  |mt  Professor  Kidd’s  Iwot 
into  Mr.  Kagg s  hands,  did  him  assuredly  a  diss€»rvice.  All  that  b 
giMsl  in  his  Uiok  is  Unrowtxl, — a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Hagg  could  not  hr 
awjin' :  all  that  is  not  hornmexi  is  wmth  little.  See  a  notice  of  his 
stningi'  pnHluction  in  K.  H.  2d  Ser.  vol.  vii.  p.  (April,  181 7-) 
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^  inteqwlated  gloss,  and  not  scriptun'.  Wc  regret,  therefore, 
{Jjft  it  has  l)een  selectwl.  With  regard  to  the  KU])]K)sctl  indications 
of  the  primeval  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity  in  the  obscure 
phrasoologv  of  heathen  philosojdiy,  any  attempt  to  build  an  ar¬ 
gument  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  revealeil  doctrine  uimn  such 
premises,  is  o]>on  to  the  obvious  objection,  that  it  supplies  infidels 
with  a  ])lausihlc  ground  for  representing  the  doctrine  as  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  C'hristianity.  Thus  Kichhorn  contends,  that  the  Jews, 
before  the  coming  of  Christ,  l)egan  the  rehnement  of  their  reli¬ 
gious  philosophy  and. sacred  Inioks  with  notions  taken  from  Zo¬ 
roaster,  and  that  they  proceeded  in  it  with  others  borrowed  from 
Plato.  To  this  double  source,  the  Christian  infidel  would 
ascribe  the  phraseology  of  the  a])ostle  .John,  the  xoyof  of  the 
Hellenistic  dews  l>eing,  as  he  contends,  etjuivalent  to  the  irviu^a 
TOW  C-)fOiy  of  those  of  Palestine  !*  AVe  may  refer  our  readers,  and 
Mr.  Hagg  himself,  to  Mr.  Conybeare's  Lectures  (reviewed  in  our 
numlier  for  August  last)  for  some  erudite  and  very  judicious  ob¬ 
servations  upon  this  subject.  !M any  of  the  authors  of  a  former 
century,  it  is  remarked,  appear  most  injudiciously  ‘  to  have 
‘  imagined,  that  they  were  conferring  a  benefit  on  (diristian 
‘  theology,  if  they  could  illustrate  it  by  pointing  out  the  coin- 
‘  ciilcnce  of  its  doctrines  with  the  tenets  of  Gentile  philosophy  ; 

‘  and  such  writers  were  particularly  fond  of  placing  the  fictitious 
‘  Platonic  HVinity  in  a  prominent  ])oint  of  view.  An  effect  fol- 
‘  lowed  which  they  apparently  little  foresaw,  though  it  might  seem 
‘  suflicicntly  obvious  to  a  judgment  endowed  with  a  slight  degree 
‘  of  penetration.  The  o])poncnts  of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine 
‘  readily  enough  admitted  their  premises,  that  auvh  was  the  diw- 
‘  triuc  of  the  Platauie  selimt/s :  but  from  hence  they  drew  the 
‘  conclusion,  that  it  was  a  earruptiau  introduced  into  the  Christian 
‘system  by  those  who,  like  Justin  and  Origen,  had  passed  over 
‘  from  these  schools  to  the  faith,  and  whose  su]>erior  acquirements 
‘  of  course  increased  their  influence."*!"  Had  the  real  facts  of  the 
case  been  such  as  they  were  most  inadvertently  represented  to  lie, 
such  a  supjHisition,  Mr.  Conybeare  confesses,  would  offer  a 
highly  plausible  exjdanation ;  so  .plausible,  that  to  demonstrate 
the  contrary  would  have  lieen  impracticable,  and  to  assert  it, 
useless.  Hut  the  learned  Author  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  actual 
state  of  the  case  was  far  otherwise; — that  the  later  Platonists 
coined  their  Trinity  by  an  adaptation  of  the  mystical  phrases  of 

*  See  ‘‘  A  Chapter  from  Eichhorn.”  By  the  Earliest  Translator  of 
Schiller’s  Song  of  the  Bell,  Hvo.  pp.  24.  Printed  at  Bath,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Hunter,  the  Unitarian  IkMtksidler,  1834.  Kichhorn  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  HUp|)orters  <»f  the  German  Neologism  ;  and 
he  naturally  finds  his  admirers  among  English  aiiti-su|>eruaturaUsts. 

t  Conybeare’s  Lectures,  p.  217* 
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IMato  so  as  to  rcscinbk*  tlie  (liristian  doctrine.  Ammonius,  wJh) 
flourisluHl  about  a.  d.  *210,  the  (Irst  distinguished  loader  of  thr 
revived  Platonic  sect,  was  bred  in  the  Christian  faith,  from 
which,  however,  he  ap]>ears  to  have  a])ostatised.  ‘  It  was  ob- 
‘  viously  his  object,  to  reform  the  new  Platonism  into  some  re- 
‘  semblance  with  the  ]mrer  doctrines  which  he  had  learned  among 
‘  the  ('hristians  ;  and  his  endeavour  throughout  ap|)ears  to  have 
been,  to  impart  to  the  new  philosophy,  or  rather,  as  llrucker 
‘  justly  terms  it,  new  religion,  which  he  constructed  out  of  such 
‘  various  materials,  such  a  character  as  might  present  a  rivalry  to 
‘  ('hristianity.  From  this  source  the  later  Platonic  doctrines 
‘  Howed.*  In  Plotinus,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Ammonius, 
in  lamblichus,  the  biographer  of  Pythagoras,  in  Ilierocles  and 
Sim])licius,  we  find  the  peculiar  phrases  of  the  C'hristian  Scriptures, 
previously  unknown  to  philosojdicrs,  ])erpctually  occurring. 
Origen  and  some  other  Alexandrian  (Miristians  were  connected 
with  this  sect;  and  ('hristianity  derived  no  benefit  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  ;  but  that  the  ])seudo-Platonism  borrowed  its  doc¬ 
trines,  or  at  least  its  ])hrascology,  from  the  purer  faith,  is  capable 
of  l)eing  most  fully  demonstrated. 

Had  Mr.  Hagg  been  aware  of  these  facts,  his  strong  native 
sense  would  have  led  him  to  see  the  extreme  inexpediency  of 
citing  tradition  as  a  witness,  in  the  controversy  with  infidelity, 
to  truths  which  Revelation  alone  could  establish.  As  to  the 
trains  of  reasoning  introduced  in  the  following  books,  he  is  aware 
that  they  arc  liable  to  objection,  not  from  infidels  so  much  as 
from  (Miristians  of  tender  conscience  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
argumentative  minds  on  the  other.  the  latter  his  apolog\', 

expressed  in  a  note,  is,  that,  althougli  these  reasonings  arc  only 
analogical,  and  could  not  be  deemed  conclusive  in  proving  what 
was  not  already  known, — (reasonings,  indeed,  they  arc  not,  but 
at  best  mere  illustrations,) — still  they  furnish  a  sufficient  reply  to 
objections  drawn  from  analogy.  Analogical  reasoning,  however, 
is  of  force,  only  when  there  is  an  undeniable  likeness  in  the  two 
parts  of  the  parallel,  for  likeness  is  the  only  connecting  link  of 
such  reasoning.  All  analogical  reasoning  in  reference  to  the 
inode  of  the  Divine  subsistence  must  of  necessity  be  unsatisfactoiy, 
if  not  fallacious. 

Rut  the  objection  drawn  from  the  repulsiveness  of  such  ra¬ 
tiocinations  to  devout  feeling,  is,  we  think,  not  to  l>e  got  over. 
Nothing  can  he  more  foreign  from  the  scrijitural  mode  of  exhibit¬ 
ing  that  whieh  is  to  be  believed  eoncerning  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  (ihost,  than  this  attennit  to  construct  an  a  priori 
demonstration  of  a  plurality  in  the  Essential  (iodhead.  Such  i 
strain  of  argument  can  never  produce  faith,  or  assist  devotion. 


•  Conybeare,  p.  222 
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Useless  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  infidelity,  liecause  they  have 
neither  the  force  of  evidence  nor  the  sanction  of  Divine  wisdom, 
lucli  reasonings  tend  to  interfere  with  tlie  simplicity  of  the  be¬ 
liever's  feelings,  and  darken,  rather  than  assist,  his  spiritual 
perceptions  of  the  Deity. 

Upon  these  grounds,  then,  we  must  honestly  say,  that  we 
could  have  wished  to  cancel  and  8up])res8  nearly  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Uagg's  Second  Part.  There  are  some  splendid  passages, 
which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  rescue  from  their  connexion ; 
and  the  four  books  might  furnish  materials  for  a  single  beautiful 
one.  Hut  we  much  fear  that  the  usefulness  and  popularity  of 
the  whole  Poem  will  l)e  seriously  diminished  by  the  introduction 
of  this  meta])hysical  matter.  We  admire  the  ingenuity  and  .skill 
which  ^Ir.  liagg  has  displayed  in  managing  so  unmanageable  a 
train  of  reasoning ;  but  it  is  ingenuity  misplaced.  These  four 
books,  interposed  lietween  tlie  Evidence  from  Creation  and  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  the  Evidence  from  llevelation,  will  form,  we  fear, 
not  a  link  between  the  two  Parts,  hut  a  gulf,  which  the  reader 
must  either  leap,  or  he  will  flounder  in  it,  so  as  never  to  get  any 
further.  The  Poem  would  be  sufficiently  long,  and  quite  as 
complete,  were  these  four  books  omitted  ;  and  the  volume  would 
be,  in  our  judgement,  l)etter  adapted  to  secure  the  Author's  pious 
and  honourable  object.  We  do  not  rtxjuire  Mr.  Eagg  to  abide 
by  our  decision;  but  we  hope  that  he  will  speedily  have  occasion, 
in  preparing  a  new*  edition,  to  take  it  into  his  serious  consider¬ 
ation. 

There  are  some  passages  of  the  ninth  book  which  lie  o|)en  to 
the  objections  already  stated  ;  and,  if  we  arc  not  mistaken,  this 
book  is  the  least  happily  and  vigorously  executed  in  the  ])ocm. 
The  tenth  is  ‘  the  Incarnation’,  which  the  Author  did  well  to 
put  forth  as  a  s])ecimen  of  the  entire  work.  It  is  a  noble  jwem  of 
itself.  The  eleventh  book  contains  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
Church.  The  last  has  for  its  theme,  the  Millennium,  and  ‘  the 
last  apostasy’,  by  which,  according  to  the  Millenarian  theory,  it 
is  to  he  succeeded.  Here  Mr.  Hagg  has  been  anticipated  by  the 
Author  of  the  Course  of  Time;  and  l>oth  have  been,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  led  astray  by  mistaking  for  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  the 
false  light  of  expositors.  The  theme  was  a  seductive  one  ;  yet, 
it  has  transjwrted  the  Author  beyond  the  proper  bound  of  his 
argument;  and  a  poem  characterized  by  the  severe  majesty  of 
truth,  ought  not  to  have  terminated  with  descriptions  that  run 
into  the  license  of  conjecture.  Shall  we  be  thought  very  ruthless 
H'ltics,  if,  having  already  proposed  to  cancel  four  entire  liooks, 
we  suggest,  as  a  still  further  improvement,  the  consolidation  of 
tbe  ninth  with  the  tenth,  .and  of  the  last  two,  by  means  of  copious 
excisions  ?  It  is  not  that  the  passages  we  should  omit,  are  infe¬ 
rior  in  merit  to  the  rest  of  the  poem,  or  do  discredit  to  the 
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Author  in  any  respect,  but  that  they  are  either  not  in  harmony 
with  tlie  eharacter  of  his  production,  or  not  likely  to  subserve  hii 
ultimate  object.  It  is  because  we  think  too  highly  of  Mr.  Hagg 
to  Hatter  him,  and  too  highly  of  what  he  has  achieved,  to  l)e  will, 
ing  it  should  obtain  a  limited  or  transitory  popularity, — because 
we  wish  it  to  hv  read,  and  to  live,  and  think  that  it  has  in  it  a 
vigorous  principle  of  life, — that  we  would  thus  unsparingly  prune 
it  of  those  ])arts  which,  though  they  may  look  specious,  are  in 
fact  a  redundant  growth,  which  it  will  be  injurious  to  let  rcmaiiL 
Mr.  Uagg  is  as  yet  a  young  poet,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
be  should  have  hitherto  attained  to  the  Sybilline  secret  of  en¬ 
hancing  the  value  of  his  ])roductions  by  reducing  the  number  of 
his  leaves. 

Without  dwelling  any  further  on  exceptions,  we  shall  give  one 
more  s|KTimcn  of  the  ]H)etical  talent,  elevated  sentiment,  and  fer¬ 
vent  piety  which  are  so  conspicuous  throughout  this  remarkable 
pnKluction.  It  must  be  the  conclusion  of  the  poem. 

‘  In  some  way 
Is  evil’s  l)eing,  reconcileable 
With  all  the  moral  attributes  of  (ukI, 

Since  it  is  manifest  that  l)oth  exist 
Though  to  each  (»ther  op|>ositc  us  light 
And  darkness  are  *  * 

•  •  •  And  surely  it  niay  he, 

^^’e’^e  now’  hut  in  creation’s  vestibule, 

And  acting  the  mere  prelude  unto  joy 
Immortal,  universid.  It  may  be 
That  it  was  needful  for  the  Deity, 

His  being  and  Ilis  nature  first  to  prove, 

And  try  the  creature  in  forms  and  ways, 

To  shew  his  innate  mutability. 

To  shew  his  innate  utter  nothingness, 

Kre  by  inhabiting  his  inward  parts, 

Ilis  g(Hxlnesss  can  flow  free.  And  when  at  length 
The  great  preliminary  work  is  done. 

When  every  obstacle  hath  l)een  remov’d. 

When  the  short  season  that  he  must  endure 
The  hardness  of  the  vessels  fit  for  wrath. 

Who  on  their  ow  n  lieads  drag  damnation  down. 

Has  pass’d  away, — when  time,  woe-speaking  time. 

That  fragment  of  duration  is  no  more. 

When  conservatiem  and  destruction  shew'. 

Shew  ptTfectly,  the  creature  and  the  Go<l, 

Then  as  thk  (umn  onk  can  he  freely  act. 

And  ket'p  His  mond  creatures  safe  from  ill, 

Hy  dwelling  with,  and  dwelling  in  them  all. 

For  ever  and  for  ever. 

‘  I^rd  of  all ! 

Author  of  all  but  evil,  which  is  Thv 
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Creation’s  own  creating,  King  of  kings, 
Unsearchable,  Incomprehensible, 

Ik‘  this  conjecture  right,  or  be  it  nought 
Kxct‘pt  an  idle  dream.  Thy  ways  are  just. 

And  my  weak  lips  Thy  gtMMlness  shall  confess, 

E’en  though  Thou  smite  me.  If  I’ve  miss’d  \ 

Or  only  sung  a  little  part  of  ’fhee, 

W’hat  marvel  ?  I  am  but  a  wonn  on  earth ; 

And  who  by  searching  can  discover  Thee, 

Or  understand  Thee  to  jierfection  ?  God 
Of  gods!  Jehovah  !  sacred  Trinity  ! 

Essentially  existent  One  !  Being, 

And  source  of  beings  I  who  can  turn  his  eyes 
On  Thee,  and  gaze  undazzled  ?  who  can  muse 
On  ’riiee,  and  not  be  wilder’d,  lost  in  thought, 

E  ’en  as  a  vagrant  atom  would  l>e  lost 
In  the  vast  fathomless  immensity? 

Ik’guu  in  weakness,  carried  on  alone 
By  strength  imjmrted  to  the  present  hour, 

1  know  my  song  iinjHTfect,  incomplete. 

But  how  should  it  not  be?  seeing  I  sing 
A  mvsterv  wonderful,  ineffable  ! 

Oh,  had  I  worn  a  thousand  harp  strings  out. 

Till  by  the  friction  of  the  sacred  wires 

All  my  heart’s  life-blood  from  my  fingers  flow’d ; 

Could  all  my  breath  be  s|Knt  in  singing  Thee, 

And  the* last  word  that  falter’d  on  my  lips 
And  died  with  me  in  utterance  be  Thy  name. 

It  were  imperfect  still.  Thy  praise  !  Thy  praise  ! 
Who  shall  declare  it  fully?  Here!  all!  here 
Dread  immortality  itself  is  lost. 

And  everlasting  ages  sink  Inmeath 
The  burden  of  the  all-absorbing  strain. 

‘  Farewell  then,  harp,  a  season  ;  here  we’ll  close 
This  section  of  our  song ;  section  indeed 
How  small  !  for  oh  !  the  great,  the  exalted  theme 
(Thanks  lie  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne. 

And  to  the  Lamb)  shall  dwell  upon  my  lips 
For  ever.  God  ! — ah  !  yes.  He  made  me  first ; 
And  when  1  wander’d  in  the  wilds  of  sin 
He  too  redeem’d  me ;  nor  shall  He  cease  to  hear 
The  feeble  murmurs  of  my  feeble  praise. 

While  one  hour  of  duration  yet  remains. 

And  lives  the  spirit  that  can  never  die. 

‘  ’Tis  done !  the  lay  is  finish’d,  mot  without 
Great  toil  perform’d  ;  much  sacrifice  of  ease. 
Grateful  to  him  who  labours  hard  and  long, 

Much  loss  of  needful  rest;  but  duty  call’d 
For  protest  of  the’  emaneijmted  muse. 


.Ichh  au'vl  Knox's  Correa pondctu'c. 

’(Jaiiist  the  delusion  that  cMithraU’d  me  lonjj. 

And  now,  oh  (rtul  *M(»st  High  !  if  such  Thy  will, 
Ijft  this  small  tribute  of  a  sinner’s  thanks 
Ho  made  a  lasting  blessing  to  my  kind, 

And  all  the  jiraise  and  glory  shall  Ik*  Thine 
For  ever  anil  for  ever  more.  Amen.  nn.  3S 


for  ever  more,  Amen. 


pp.  327-:k30. 


\Vc  nml  not,  wo  feel  ]K*rsuaded,  add  one  word  either  of  com¬ 
ment  ii\um  these  lines,  or  in  recommendation  of  the  volume  to  our 
readers.  It  will  lx*  a  deep  disgrace  to  the  religious  public,  if 
such  a  poem  as  this  fails  to  secure  the  most  extensive  cncourasrc- 
ment. 


.\rt.  II.  Thirty  Years*  ('orresjxaidence  hetween  John  Jehh,  D,D,, 
F.R.S.y  Hishop  of  I AJnericky  Ardfert^  and  AghadoCt  and  Alexander 
Kmur,  Ks(j.,  M,I\,I.A,  Kditcil  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D., 
formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Jehb.  In  two  voluDies, 
p|).  \.,  11H(5.  London,  1H34. 

I  N  our  Number  for  last  Decemlx'r,  we  noticed  the  late  Bishop 
of  Limerick's  new  edition  of  Burnet's  Lives,  with  Mr.  Knox's 
Prefaces ;  on  which  occasion  we  could  not  but  acknowledge  the 
obligations  which  the  students  of  sacretl  literature  had  lx?en  laid 
under  hv  the  learned  and  amiable  Prelate's  useful  labours. 
Scarcely  had  that  Number  lefl  the  press,  when  we  heard  of  the 
Bishop's  decease.  On  opening  the  present  volumes,  the  first 
thing  which  caught  our  notice  was  the  dedication  to  Judge  Jehb, 
the  Bishop's  elder  brother,  who  has  died  since  their  publication. 
T'he  pensive  feeling  these  circumstances  had  awakened,  was 
deepened  as,  in  turning  over  this  familiar  corrcs|K)ndencc  of 
thirty  years,  well-rememlx*red  names  met  our  eye,  of  public  men 
and  private  friends,  who  have  also  passed  away.  A  corr(*spond- 
ence  carried  on  for  so  long  a  periixl  between  any  two  individuals 
of  vigorous  understanding,  and  moving  in  the  higher  splierc  of 
.active  life,  could  not  fail  to  furnish  an  interesting  memorial  to  a 
reader  who  could  look  back  upon  tliat  distance  as  already  tra¬ 
velled  in  his  own  course.  But  this  is  no  ordinary  correspond¬ 
ence.  Although  the  epistolary’  freedom  of  the  style,  and  the 
entire  absi*nce  of  reserve,  which  characteriue  throughout  the  in¬ 
terchange  of  thought  Ix^tween  the  two  friends,  preclude  the 
suspicion  that  the  correspondence  was  conducted  with  any  view 
to  meet  the  public  eye,  the  letters  on  lK)th  sides  exhibit  all  the 
accuracy  of  finished  compositions,  .and,  from  the  learned  criti¬ 
cisms  and  m.aterials  for  thinking  with  which  they  abound,  possess 
an  intrinsic  v.alue,  independent  of  the  pi'culiar  interest  which  will 
attach  to  them  in  the  minds  of  those  who  knew  and  admired  the 
parties. 
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The  value  of  the  letters  does  not  indeetl  consist,  we  are  bound 
to  state,  in  the  soundness  of  the  theological  opinions  which  are 
avowctl  and  inculcated  by  Mr.  Knox,  and  embraced  by  his  willing 
disciple.  The  only  drawback  upon  the  pleasure  which  we  have 
receivixl  from  perusing  the  letters,  has  l>een  regret  at  finding  a 
man  of  such  commanding  talents  and  unfeigned  piety  as  the  elder 
Correspondent,  holding  religious  opinions  so  much  tinged  with 
anti-evangelical  prejudice,  and  clouded  with  mysticism.  Mr. 
Knox  was,  in  the  cardinal  article  of  the  Reformed  faith,  but  half  a 
Protestant ;  and  under  the  name  of  ('alvinism,  he  continually 
combats  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  Justification  as  held  by 
Luther  and  Zwingle,  and  Calvin,  by  Tindal,  and  Latimer,  and 
Fox.  In  one  letter,  we  find  him  affirming  that,  after  having 
done  what  he  could  to  trace  the  meaning  of  the  w^ord  hnaioauvft 
through  the  various  ])assages  where  it  is  used,  he  felt  ‘  confident 
*  that,  in  rrery  instance,  it  expresses  the  inward  princi})le  and 
‘  vital  habit  of  moral  rectitude,  in  its  trinal  aspect  to  (iod,  our 
‘ ncighl)ours,  and  ourselves’; — that  ‘  justification  implies  a  vital 
‘insertion  of  the  r(H)t  of  righteousness.’  (Vol.  II.  p.  348.)  Yet, 
in  this  same  letter,  he  directly  contradicts  what  above  he  has 
seemed  to  assert.  ‘If’,  he  says,  ‘  I  am  asked,  do  I  understand 
‘  justification,  exclusively,  in  the  sense  of  making  morally  or 
‘  spiritually  righteous  ?  I  answer,  no.  I  wish  to  understand  this 
‘  term  exactly  as  St.  Paul  uses  it ;  and  he  certainly  applies  it  to 
‘  the  reckoning  which  God  makes  of  ?/«,  as  well  as  to  the  work 
‘  which  he  effects  in  w#.’  If  so,  how  can  it  be  true,  that  the 
word  ^iHaioauvn  in  every  instance  expresses  the  inward  principle 
and  vital  habit  of  moral  rectitude.^  Unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Knox 
meant,  (what  we  may  perhaps  l)c  allowed  to  Iiojhj  was  his  real 
opinion,  though  obscurely  held,)  that  justification  hicltidesy  in 
every  instanee,  the  moral  cure  of  the  ])ardoned  l)eliever,  since  the 
faith  which  lays  hold  of  the  atonement,  derives  life  also  from  the 
Saviour.  Rut,  that  a  term  applied  to  ‘  the  reckoning  which  God 
‘  makes  of  us  ’,  means  only  the  insertion  of  a  holy  princijde,  is 
obviously  a  contradiction. 

Mr.  Knox  apparently  imbibed  his  notions  u|>on  this  ]K)int  from 
a  writer  to  whom  he  refers  with  high  admiration,  qualified,  how¬ 
ever,  by  a  very  just  discrimination  In  a  letUT  of  an  earlier 
date*,  which  has  already  appeared  in  Bishop  Jebb’s  Introduction 
to  Burnet’s  Lives,  and  from  which  we  gave  an  extract  in  our 
notice  of  that  volume,  Mr.  Knox  strongly  recommends  to  his 
friend  the  Discourses  of  John  Smith,  of  Cambridge;  especially 
his  discourse  ‘  Of  Legal  and  F^vangelical  Righteousness.’  In 
that  discourse,  we  meet  with  the  following  passages,  which  we 


^  Jan.  2<),  mn.  Vol.  I.  p.  13. 
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IranscrilKS  as  serving  to  throw  light  upon  Mr.  Knox's  own  senti¬ 
ments. 

*  Tins  muo;  StKxiojvtrif  **  Intr  of  ri^hteousnesx  ”,  uuiy  fairly  be  jwi. 
mlleled  w  ith  that  which  iH'fnre  he  called  »opo»  7r>foa*To»,  “  the  late  of 
the  spirit  ”,  and  which  he  therefore  calls  *Uh( 

righteousness  of  faith  ”,  lK*caiise  it  is  received  from  (hnl  in  a  wav  <»f 
Indieving.  For  I  cannot  easily  think  that  he  should  mean  nothing 
else  in  this  place  but  merely  the  righteousness  of  just  iti  eat  ion,  as  some 
would  persiuule  us  ;  but  rather  that  his  sense  is  much  more  compre¬ 
hensive,  so  as  to  include  the  state  of  (iospel  dis|H*ns;ition,  which  in¬ 
cludes  not  only  pardon  of  sins,  but  an  inward  spirit  of  “  love,  |)o\ver, 
and  of  a  S4>und  mind  ”,  as  he  expresseth  it.* 

‘  We  may,  in  a  trtie  sense,  lx*  as  legal  as  even  the  Jews  were,  if 
we  converse  with  the  (M»spel  as  a  thing  without  us  ;  and  be  as  far 
short  of  the  ri«»hteousness  of  (lod  as  they  were,  if  we  make  the  risht- 
eousiK'ss  which  is  of  C’hrist  by  faith  to  serve  us  only  as  an  outward 
covering,  and  endeavour  not  after  an  internal  transformation  of  our 

minds  and  souls  into  it . Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  in  the 

least  the  merit  of  (’)irist’s  bliMnl,  his  becoming  (d)edient  unto  death, 
whereby  we  are  jnstirted.  Hut  I  doubt,  sometimes,  some  of  our  dog¬ 
mata  and  notions  alMiut  justiheation  may  putf  us  up  in  far  higher  and 
giHxllier  conceits  of  ourselves  than  (umI  hath  (»f  us ;  and  that  we  pro¬ 
fanely  make  tin*  unspotted  righte«iusness  (»f  (.Jirist  to  serve  only  as  a 
covering  wherein  io  wrap  up  our  foul  deformities  and  tilthy  vices.* 

Select  Discourses y  8th  ed.  pp.  341,  350. 

Of  the  school  to  wliich  John  Smith  must  he  referred,  Mr. 
Knox  observes : — 

‘  Scongal,  Hnrnet,  Lucas,  and  Jolin  Smith  excelled  in  their  vie\vs 
of  the  religion  of  the  heart,  as  embracing  habitual  devotion,  internal 
])urity,  and  active  charity.  In  these  respects,  they  are,  perhaps,  the 
first  writers  in  the  world.  Hut  the  excesst*s  of  some  of  the  puritanical 
men  of  that  agt*  led  them  to  lx*  much  on  the  res4'rve  as  to  some  of  the 
|H*cnliar  <l(H*trines  of  Christianity.  On  what  concerns  the  Christian 
fAtratoix  and  its  tnost  precious  fruitSy  they  are  unrivalled :  respecting 
the  Christian  irtirr*,*,  its  nature  and  its  cjrercise,  they  are,  jwrhaps, 
stmewhat  deficient.  Wh(»  is  perfect?  ’  Wd.  I.  p.  20. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  just  and  accurate  distinction, 
Mr.  Knox  should  have  defined  the  ver}"  deficiency  which  is  ob¬ 
servable  in  his  own  theological  tenets.  Must  we  then  infer  that, 
as  he  grew  older,  he  unconsciously  receded  further  and  further 
from  those  view  s  w  hich  are  generally  termed  evangelical,  and  fell 
into  the  error  which  he  detected  in  his  favourite  divines  ?  The 
earlier  date  of  the  last  cited  letter,  compared  with  the  one  written 
sevcntei'n  years  after,  favours  this  supposition  ;  and  Hishop  Jchb's 
remark,  ‘  that  in  later  years  Mr.  Knox's  views  underwent  some 
*  modification  respecting  the  writings  of  the  excellent  Doddridge,' 
converts  conjecture  into  certainty.  We  should  have  liketl  to 
ascertain  the  process  by  which  the  mind  of  this  gifted  and  able 
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roan  l)ccamc  more  and  more  warjxHl  from  the  sounder  and  simpler 
views  be  appears  once  to  have  held ; — not  from  idle  curiosity, 
but,  Ixcause  it  would  have  been  instructive  to  trace  the  o]K*ration  of 
those  repellent  or  attractive  influences,  whichever  they  were,  that 
gradually  assimilated  his  views  more  and  more  to  the  Hoinish 
theology.  That  this  change,  this  declension,  was  not  conducive 
I  to  the  vigour  of  his  piety,  or  to  his  religious  enjoyment,  the  later 
letters  strongly  indicate.  Vet,  of  Mr.  Knox's  sterling  piety  and 
substantial  orthodoxy,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  allow’  ourselves  to 
doubt.  Of  these,  as  well  as  of  his  high-church  and  semi- Romish 
prejudices,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  supply  illustrations  in  the 
extracts  we  arc  alwut  to  make  from  the  (\)rres|X)ndcnce.  Rut, 
not  wishing  to  make  those  extracts  a  text  for  controversial  dis¬ 
cussion,  we  have  deemed  it  Ixst,  at  the  outset,  to  offer  these 
general  remarks  upon  the  cliaracter  of  Mr.  Knox's  religious 
tenets. 

Mr.  Jebb  appears  to  have  ]K)ssessed  a  mind  of  less  vigour  and 
originality,  but  of  great  elegance,  and  finely  temj>ered.  He  was 
made  for  friendship  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  amiable  than  the 
deferential  attachment  which  he  cherished  for  his  accomplished 
(Correspondent,  his  friend,  philosopher,  and  guide.  He  seems, 
in  turn,  to  have  been,  not  with  Mr.  Knox  only,  but  with  all 
who  were  admitted  to  his  intimacy,  the  object  of  no  ordinary  es¬ 
teem  and  regard.  His  letters,  Mr.  Knox,  we  arc  told,  care¬ 
fully  preserved,  Ixcause,  as  he  said,  he  knew  no  such  letter- 
writer  in  the  Knglish  language.  Public  opinion  cannot  l>c  ex¬ 
pected  to  ratify  the  sinxrlativc  praise  implied  in  this  partial 
decision  ;  but  they  arc  a.ssuredly  letters  which  it  must  have  been 
most  gratifying  to  receive,  and  inexcusable  not  to  preserve.  The 
entire  Correspondence  will  be  found  well  worthy  of  ])erusal ;  and 
although  the  direct  usefulness  of  the  work  will  lx  materially 
affected  by  the  erroneous  tendency  of  some  of  the  opinions  con¬ 
veyed  ;  still,  there  is  much  to  be  learned,  Ixth  from  the  acute  and 
erudite  remarks  with  which  the  letters  abound,  and  from  the 
ingenuous  exhibition  of  character  which  they  present  to  us  with 
all  the  distinctness  and  fidelity  of  an  autobiographical  portraiture. 
The  very  errors  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Knox  are  instructive. 
The  implicitness  with  which  they  were  taken  up  by  his  amiable 
and  admiring  friend,  shew  that,  had  Mr.  .lebb  been  more  for¬ 
tunate  as  regards  the  entire  soundness  and  competency  of  his 
master,  he  w  ould  not  have  been  slow  to  embrace  the  evangelical 
faith  in  all  its  unambiguous  simplicity.  All  that  he  seems  to 
have  stood  in  need  of  was,  like  A  polios,  to  meet  with  an  Aquila 
and  Priscilla,  to  ‘  expound  to  him  the  way  of  God  more  per¬ 
fectly/ • 
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We  sliall  now  procceil  to  give  some  specimens  of  tlie  contents 
of  these  volumes.  I'be  first  letter  of  the  scries  is  dated  July 

conveys  to  Mr.  Jebb  the  offer  made  to  him  by  the 
Hishop  of  Kilmore,  through  Mr.  Knox,  of  the  curacy  of  Swan- 
linbar,  in  that  diocese.  The  next  letter,  dated  May  29  of  the 
following  year,  is  from  Mr.  .lebb,  whom  we  find  installed  in  his 
curacy.  In  the  next,  we  find  him  expressing  his  intention  to 
study  (rreek  with  some  care,  chieHy  with  a  view  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  New  Testament !  An  honourable  purpose; 
yet,  what  must  we  think  of  a  system  of  education  which  had 
failed  to  im])art  this  most  important  pre-requisite  for  the  office 
with  which  Mr.  Jebb  was  already  invested?  In  a  subsequent 
letter,  be  w  rites  to  his  friend  : 

‘  I  should  Ik?  very  thankful  for  a  few  ideas  on  what  Christian  preach¬ 
ing  should  be.  It  is  a  complaint  with  many,  and  I  lH?lieve  in  some 
measure  just,  that  clergymen  do  not  sufficiently  preach  the  jH?culiar 
doctrines  of  tnir  religion.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  mean  be- 
twet*n  cold  morality  and  wild  enthusiasm  in  preaching?*  Vol.  I.  p.  12. 

It  was  in  reply  to  this  modest  inquiry,  that  Mr.  Knox  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  young  clergyman  the  very  valuable  letter  already 
referreil  to,  and  from  wliich  we  must  indulge  ourselves  in  some 
further  extracts.  To  the  first  question,  as  to  what  Christian 
preaching  should  Ik*,  Mr.  Knox  returns  this  admirable  answer. 

‘  Christian  preaching  can  arise  only  from  a  Christian  mind  and 
heart.  This  is  the  great  want  in  the  preaching  of  to-day  :  there  is 
no  spirit  in  it.  It  is  the  result  of  a  kind  of  intellectual  pumping; 
there  is  no  gushing  from  the  spring.  Our  Saviour,  speaking  to  the 
woman  of  Samaria  of  the  ha]q)iness  which  his  religion  w'ould  bring  into 
the  l)ost«nH  of  tlu>M*  who  cordially  embraceil  it,  elegantly  and  ex¬ 
pressively  represents  it  by  a  well  of  water  in  the  breast,  springing  up 
into  everlasting  life.  Where  this  is  in  a  minister,  it  will  spring 
as  well  lus  spring  up  ;  and  it  will  be  felt  to  Ik?  living  W’ater,  from  the 
pleasure  and  refreshment  which  it  conveys,  almost  even  to  minds 
hitherto  unaccustomed  to  such  communicatioiLs.'  Vol.  I.  p.  11. 

‘  Hut  you  also  ask  ',  Mr.  Knox  proceeds  to  say,  ‘  what  do  I 
‘  conceive  to  be  the  mean  lietween  cold  morality  and  wild  enthu- 
‘  siasm.' 

‘  To  this  1  answer,  that  the  mean  hetiveen  all  extremes  is  Chru- 
tlanity  as  ^iven  in  the  S  ew  Testament.  An  attention  to  the  exhibition 
of  Christ’s  religion,  as  taught  by  himself,  as  exemplified  in  the  Acts  of 
the  A|M)stles,  and  lus  expanded  and  ramified  in  the  Epistles,  particu¬ 
larly  of  St.  Haul,  is  the  iK'st  and  only  preservative  against  coldncs.', 
against  fanaticism,  and  against  siqK'rstition. 

‘  Hut,  let  me  tell  you,  that  this  simple,  direct  view  of  Christianity 
has  very  seldom  Ikh'ii  taken.  Most  men,  in  all  ages,  have  sat  dow'n 
to  the  gos|>el.  with  a  s«‘t  of  prejudices,  which,  like  so  many  inquisitors, 
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have  laid  the  Christian  religion  on  a  lied  like  that  of  l*n>crnste» ;  and, 
as  it  suittMl  them,  either  mutilated  it  by  violence,  or  extended  it  by 
fiira*. 

*  I  agrtH',  however,  with  ^Irs.  ('hapone,  in  her  ingenious  essay  on 
the  subject,  that  ciddness  is  a  far  more  dangerous  extreme,  than  over¬ 
much  heat.  The  one,  may  consist  with  real  giHKlness:  nay,  may  Im* 
the  consiHiuence  of  real  giHulness,  commixing  with  a  perturbed  ima¬ 
gination,  or  an  ill-forim‘d  judgment.  Hut  coldness  can  be  resolved, 
oiilV)  into  an  absolute  want  of  feiding.  Knthusiasm  is  excess,  but 
coldness  is  want  of  vitality.  The  enthusiast,  in  a  moral  view,  is  in¬ 
sane  ;  which  implies  the  jiossibility  of  rec»»very,  and,  perhaps,  a 
|wrtial  or  occasional  recurrence  of  reasmi.  The  cold  person  is  like 
the  idiot,  uhere  reason  never  shows  itself,  and  where  convahvscence 
is  des|H‘rate. 

‘  Hut,  let  it  ever  be  remembered,  that  he  who  has  really  found  the 
mean,  between  the  two  extremes,  will,  and  must  be  reckoned  en¬ 
thusiastic,  by  those  who  are  in  the  extreme  of  coldness.  You  can 
ca.sily  conceive,  that,  when  any  one  stands  on  a  middle  ]Hunt,  lietween 
two  others,  who  are,  with  respect  to  him,  strictly  eijuidistant,  he 
must,  from  the  inevitable  laws  of  perspective,  appear  to  both,  not 
to  1h' in  the  middle,  but  comparatively  near  the  opjM»site  jiarty.  lie 
therefore, 

Auream  ijuiscjuis  metlitxTitate:u 
Diligit, 

must  make  up  his  mind,  to  be  censured  on  both  sides :  bv  the  enthu¬ 
siast,  us  cold ;  by  those  who  are  really  cold,  as  an  enthusiast. 

‘  ('hri.stianity,  then,  in  this  view,  is  really  what  St.  Paul  calls  it, — 
TiiK  powKu  OF  (ion  TNTo  SALVATION.-  Whcii  tlius  ])ursned,  I 
mean,  when  a  deep  sense  of  inward  depravity  and  weakness  exekes  a 
mail,  to  seek  divine  knowledge,  and  divine  grace,  in  order  to  the  en¬ 
lightening  of  his  mind,  and  the  renewing  of  his  heart,. ..when  this 
view  priKlnces  conscientious  watchfulness  ;  excites  to  fervent,  luibitual 
devotion  ;  and  presents  to  the  mind,  in  a  new  light,  (mhI’k  inestimable 
love,  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  iiis  Son, ...then,  by  degrcH's, 
hoinetimes  more  rapidly,  sometimes  more  slowly,  the  true  Christian 
character  Ix^gins  to  form  itself  in  the  mind.  Ihen,  the  great  things 
spoken  of  Christianity,  in  the  New  Te.stament,  begin  to  lie  understood, 
because  they  begin  to  be  felt.  The  vanity  of  earthly  things,  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent :  that  divine  faith  which  gives  victory  over 
the  world,  begins  to  o|H*rate:  religious  duties,  once  burthensome,  be¬ 
come  delightful :  self-government,  liecomes  natural  and  easy :  re¬ 
verential  love  to  (iml,  and  gratitude  to  the  Hedeemer,  producing 
huniilitv,  meekness,  active,  nnliounded  benevolence,  grow  into  ha¬ 
bitual  ])rinciples ;  private  pniyer  is  cultivntial  not  merely  as  a  duty, 
but,  as  the  most  delightful  exercise  of  the  mind  :  chiSTfulness  reigns 
within,  and  diffuses  its  sweet  influence,  over  the  whole  conversation 
and  conduct :  all  the  innocent,  natural  enjoyments  of  life,  (scarcely, 
perhaps,  tasted  lieforc,  from  the  natural  relish  of  the  mind  being 
blunted  by  artificial  pleasures,)  liecome  inexhaustible  sources  of  com- 
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fort :  and  the  close  of  life  is  conteinplattHi,  as  the  end  of  all  pain,  and 
the  coinniencenient  of  |>erfect,  everlasting  felicity. 

‘  This,  then,  I  conceive,  is  a  faint  sketch  of  that  state  of  mind,  to 
which,  the  Christian  preacher,  should  lalxmr  to  bring  himself  and  his 
hearers.  This,  I  take  to  Ix',  ‘  true  religii>n  ;*  our  Saviour’s,  * 
of  water,  springing  np  into  everlasting  life;’  St.  Paul’s,  *  new  crea¬ 
ture,*  and  ‘  spiritual  mind  ;  ’  and  St.  .John’s,  ‘  fellowship  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  with  his  Son,  .Jesns  Christ.’ 

*  These  jxnnts,  then*fore,  I  take  to  \yo  the  great  features  of  Christian 
preaching : 

*1.  The  dangt'r  and  mist'ry  of  an  nnrt*newed,  nnregenerate  state; 
whether  it  lx?  of  the  nmre  gross,  or  of  the  more  decent  kind. 

*2.  The  absolute  necessity  of  an  inward  change:  amoral  transform¬ 
ation  of  mind  and  spirit. 

*  3.  ’Fhe  important  and  happv  effects  which  take  jdace,  when  thii 
change  is  really  pHslueed. 

‘  But,  how  little  justice  have  I  ilone  the  subject  !  what  a  meagre  out¬ 
line  have  I  given  you!  Hut,  if  it  sets  you  on  thinking  for  yourself, 
and  leads  you,  like  the  Hereaiis,  to  search  the  Scriptures.  ‘  whether 
th»*se  things  Ik*  so,’  it  is  the  utmost  I  can  look  for.’  \"ol.  1.  pp.  It) — 22. 

’Phe  two  ])rcvailing  errors,  Mr.  Knox  remarks,  are,  1.  that 
‘  Christianity  is  represented,  in  most  pulpits,  as  a  scheme  of  ex- 
‘  ternal  conduct,  rather  than  as  an  inward  ])rinciple  of  moral 
‘  happines.s  and  moral  rectitude  and  2.  ‘  that  preachers  exhort 
‘  men  to  r/o,  without  impressing  on  them  a  sense  of  their  natural 
‘  inability  to  do  any  thing  that  is  right,  and  their  consequent 
*  nix'd  of  Divine  grace;  first,  to  create  them  anew  unto  g(H)d 
‘  work.s,  and  then  to  strengthen  them  hv  daily  and  hourly  assistance.' 

‘The  stx'ond  error,  is,  in  fact,  the  natural  ct)nscquence  of  the  first. 
For,  where  an  inward,  spiritual  principle  is  not  insistc'd  on,  as  pri¬ 
marily  and  essi’iitially  requisite  in  ndigion,  there,  the  whole  system 
must  Im'  vague,  extrinsic,  and  superficial. 

‘  It  is  remarkable,  hut  I  believe,  it  will  lx*  found  a  fact,  that  the 
meilitations  of  Marcus  Antonins  contain  a  much  stricter  plan  of  moral 
si*lf-governmeiit,  than  is  si*t  forth  by  most  modern  ('hristian  preachers. 
He  siHMns  to  have  hniked  much  more  to  the  state  of  his  mind  and  tem- 
|)er,  than  the  gimenility  of  pulpit  instruction  insists  u’hui.  And  m- 
tainly,  I’icem’s  Ix'autiful  pictun*  of  a  virtuous  man,  (de  I-^egib.  lih.  1. 
nd  fin.)  comes  nearer  the  New  Testament,  than  the  view  taken  by 
the  far  greater  numlx'r  of  existing  Christian  moralists.  But,  can  this 
be  just,  ami  right  If  Christianity  amounts  to  no  more,  than  i 
heathen  moralist  (X)uld.  by  phih>sophic  di.scipline,  attain  to,  we  may 
w*ell  ask.  to  what  pur|x»se  did  the  Sm  of  (hwl,  take  our  nature  upon 
him  ^  Why  did  he  suffer  de;ith  u|)on  the  cross  ?*  Vol.  I.  pp.  2.*),  2f). 

A  reader  dis]X)s(»d  to  cavil  at  this  question,  miglit  he  led  to 
remark,  that  it  seems  to  exclude  the  idea  of  pro]ntiation  as  the 
primary  object  of  Our  Lord's  sufferings.  \Ve  are  persuaded 
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that  Mr.  Knox  did  not  mean  this,  but  that  he  refers  to  the 
ultimate  object,  which  was,  to  “  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  jrood  works."  And  if  we  must  admit,  that 
the  pious  and  gifted  Writer  often  seems  too  exclusively  taken  up 
with  this  view  of  C’hristianity  as  consisting  in  the  renewal  of  man’s 
nature,  so  as  to  overhwk  and  even  undervalue  that  vital  doctrine 
which  is  the  very  hu<trument  of  regeneration, — tlie  doetrine  of 
what  he  terms  forensie  justilication,  the  di>ctrine  of  the  Ooss, 
-still,  the  error  was  a  defect  of  judgement,  not  of  piety.  Rarely 
do  those  parties  who  hold  unsound  views  on  the  subject  of  justi- 
ticaiion  by  faith,  maintain  such  clear,  scriptural,  impressive  views 
of  the  doctrine  of  regeneration. 

It  might  be  ])resumptuous  to  attempt  to  determine,  which  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  C'hristian  doctrine  is  the  more  essential, 
or  in  respect  to  w  Inch  point,  defective  or  exclusive  views  are  more  to 
be  deprecated.  Yet,  we  may  perhaps  Ix'  warranttxl  in  remarking, 
that  while  the  doctrine  of  the  CVoss,  relating  to  the  mode  and 
ground  of  acceptance  with  (iod,  is  found  to  Ix'  the  only  doctrine 
which  converts,  subdues,  and  reforms  society, — so  that  that 
preaching  whicli  gives  prominence,  even  a  too  exclusive  pro¬ 
minence  to  this  doctrine,  is  best  adapted  to  have  an  awakening 
oft’cct,  and  to  (wteud  the  triumphs  of  the  ('hurch; — the  doctrine 
of  Regeneration  and  Divine  Influence  is  the  only  doctrine  which 
will  build  u])  the  believer  in  purity,  and  give  stability  and  per¬ 
manence  to  the  concjuests  that  have  l)et*n  achieved.  The  progress 
of  (’hri^tianity  will  be  hindered  most  by  keeping  out  of  sight 
the  former  doctrine.  The  life  and  purity  of  religion  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  will  lx*  most  endangered  by  defective  views  resjx'cting  the 
Utter. 

llow  strange  it  is,  that  there  should  be  such  a  ])roneneK8  to 
exalt  one  doctrine  to  the  neglect  or  suj)pression  of  another  ! 
Howe  has  a  striking  passage  on  this  very  subject,  in  his  sermon 
on  the  (’arnality  of  Religious  C’ontcntion  ",  which  is  so  much 
to  the  point,  that  we  think  our  readers  will  not  lx  displeased  at 
the  citation.  Referring  to  this  }XTversc  tendency  in  theologians 
of  o])])osite  sc1kk)1s,  he  instances  these  two  great  doctrines, — 

‘  both  of  most  apparent  and  confessed  necessity  to  the  salvation 
‘and  blessedness  (»f  the  souls  of  men.'  Yet,  ‘is  it  not  U>o 
‘  common ',  he  continues,  ‘  to  magnify  one  of  tliese  above  or 
‘  against  the  other 't  to  contend  and  dispute  with  great  fervour 
‘concerning  the  higher  value  and  excellency,  the  dignity  or  pre- 
‘  cedency  of  this  or  that,  and  to  which  the  preference  belongs  ; 
‘  to  Ih‘  so  much  taken  up  alK)ut  the  one,  as  seldom  to  think  of  the 
‘  other,  and,  it  may  be,  not  well  to  savour  and  relish  the  mention 
‘  of  it ’t  Some  are  so  taken  up  alsnit  the  business  of  justification, 
‘(that  admirable  voiiclisafement  (»f  grace  to  sinners!)  that  they 
‘  care  not  to  hear  of  sanctification ;  and  so  all  their  religion  is 
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‘  forii^n  to  or  lies  in  somewhat  without  them,  or  in  a  mere 

‘  relative  thing,  that  alters  not  their  spirits.  A  strange  religion ! 

‘  that  makes  a  man  nothing  the  better  man :  or  notwithstanding 

‘  which,  he  is,  in  the  habitual  frame  of  his  soul,  as  had  as  ever, _ 

‘  vain,  terrene,  worldly-minded,  ])roud,  passionate,  wrathful,  ma- 
‘  lieious,  vindictive,  false,  deceitful,  j)erhaps  (for  that  is  not  worse 
‘  than  the  rest)  very  impurely  sensual.  Hut,  no  man  can  tell, 
‘  nor  to  he  sure  he  himself,  why  he  takes  himself  to  Iw  a  justified 
‘  person :  and  ])erhaps  his  imagination  of  it  raises  in  him  a  sort 
‘  of  ra])turous,  unaccountable  joy,  without  ground  or  root,  and 
‘  which  will  not  only  wither,  hut  turn  (without  a  seasonable  and 
‘  merciful  change)  into  endless  horror,  wee])ing,  wailing,  and 
‘  gnashing  of  teeth  !  A  fearful  and  most  surprising  issue  and 
‘  disa])pointmcnt  of  a  high  and  unmisgiving  conlidence  and  ex- 
‘  pectation  to  be  saved  !  ^Vith  others,  whose  temper,  eircum- 
‘  stances,  or  temptatitms  have  less  inclined  them  to  rejoicing,  their 
‘  religion  is  made  u})  of  tormenting  anxieties  and  fears,  and  con- 
‘  sists  in  the  daily  revolving  of  perpetual,  endless  doubts,  whether 
‘  they  are  jiistitied  or  no ;  without  any  direct,  formed  design  of 
‘  l)i*ing  or  doing  good  ;  by  which  they  nnght,  in  due  time,  conic 

*  to  have  more  truly  comfortable  a])prehensions  of  the  goodness 
‘  of  their  state.  'I'hey  more  care  to  he  pardoned  for  being  had, 
‘  than  to  become  good  ! 

‘  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some  so  wholly  taken 
‘  u})  alM)ut  what  they  are  in  themselves  to  be  and  do,  and  in  the 
‘  earnest,  but  too  abstract,  or  less  evangelical  (and  therefore  less 

*  fruitful)  endeavour  after  higlier  ])itches  of  sanctity,  without  due 
‘  reference  to  tlie  grace,  S])irit,  and  blood  of  a  Uedeemer,  that 
‘  they  neglect  and  look  not  after  their  justilication  and  accept- 
‘  ance  with  Clod  in  him;  nor  do  relisli  and  savour  as  tlicy  ought, 
‘  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  herein  ;  do  more  incline  to  a  philo- 
‘  sophical  (and  scarcely  (  hristian)  (’hristianity ;  forgetting  (’hrist 
‘  to  be  their  Hedecmcr,  their  Lord,  and  vital  Head,  and  that  they 
‘  are  (or  ought  to  be)  under  his  conduct,  and,  through  his  media- 
‘  tion,  daily  tending  to  (iod  and  blessedness.'  * 

This  latter  ])assage,  most  accurately  descrilR's  the  deficiency 
in  Mr.  Knox's  theological  views.  In  his  own  theology,  we 
find  suflicient  internal  evidenee  that  Howe  had,  in  early  life, 
studied  in  the  school  of  (’udworth.  Smith,  and  More,  from  whom, 
as  his.  Hiogra})hcr  remarks,  he  received  that  ‘  Platonic  tincture^ 
whieh  runs  through  his  writir.gs.  Hut  with  this  he  combined  the 
most  ex]>licit  and  evangelical  views  of  tlie  great  Initial  doctrine  of 
tin*  ('hristian  faith.  He  had  too  sound  a  judgement  to  err  on 
either  side,  'rrutb  is  never,  indeed,  the  opposite  of  error,  al- 
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tliougb  always  contrary  to  it.  ‘  Over-disgiist '  at  puritanism, 
Mr.  Knox  says,  drove  'rillotson  into  the  preaching  of  cold  and 
barren  ethics ;  and  tlie  same  ‘  over  disgust  ’  at  the  exclusive 
preaching  of  forensic  justification,  under  one  aspect  of  Christian 
truth,  hy  a  certain  class  of  preachers,  seems  to  have  driven 
Mr.  Knox  into  mysticism.  Thus  it  is  that  sects  and  heresies 
have  their  origin  in  the  exaggeration,  by  a  sort  of  re-action,  of 
neglected  doctrines.  Experience,  however,  has  amply  shewn, 
that  the  most  effectual  way  to* combat  and  ])ut  down  ern)r,  is  to 

as  near  if  as  truth  will  permit.  This  is,  if  we  recollect 
right,  Baxter's  advice ;  and  it  will  apply  to  all  doctrinal  errors, 
which  are  but  the  opposites  of  other  errors.  As  long  as  Anti- 
nomianism  or  hyper-('alvinism  is  combated  by  Arminianism,  or 
Socinianism  by  Hutchinsonianism,  the  opposite  errors  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  thrive.  It  requires  much  ])rudence,  and  some  magna¬ 
nimity,  to  take  the  wiser  course  of  op])osing  the  error  by  preach¬ 
ing  the  cognate  doctrine  with  the  more  explicitness ;  yet  it  is,  we 
are  persuaded,  the  more  excellent  way. 

\Ve  have  been  led  to  dwell  much  more  at  length  than  we 
intended,  upon  Mr.  Knox's  theological  views,  because  they  have 
l>een  made  the  subject  of  very  severe  and  somewhat  ungenerous 
strictures.  We  shall  now  select  from  the  Ch)rrespondencc  a  few 
extracts  on  various  topics,  as  they  occur.  I'he  following  cha¬ 
racter  of  Bishop  Hall  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Knox. 

‘  Bishop  Hall  was  a  thoroughly  Christian  man ;  of  great  jwwers  of 
mind  and  genuine  piety.  It  is  remarkable,  how  his  piety  brightens 
towaids  the  close  of  his  life.  It  might  he  supposed,  that  there  was 
something  to  he  overcome  in  him,  and  theret\>re  such  sharp  sufferings 
wen*  permitted  to  cmne  upon  him  ;  hut  his  b'ree  Prisoner,  and  his 
Soul's  Farewell  to  Karth  and  Approach  to  Heaven,  or  some  such 
name,  shews  a  completely  humble,  spiritual,  and  heavenly  mind.  He 
was  a  different  scIum)!  from  my  greatest  favourites  ;  but  he  had  in 
him  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  was  an  excellent  man.* 

V%)1.  I.  ])p.  P8,  S). 

'fhe  following  ])assage  in  another  letter  from  ]Mr.  Knox,  is  too 
characteristic  to  be  ])asscd  over. 


•  Ve.sterdav,  as  I  was  walking  in  the  streets,  I  asked  myself,  “What 
is  C’hristianity  ”  It  is,  answered  my  mind,  a  divine  system  of  spi¬ 
ritual  attractions,  hy  which,  whosiH’ver  gives  himself  honestly  to  them, 
is  effectually  draw  n  out  of,  the  otherw  ise  invincible  entanglements, 
and  inextricalile  intricacies,  of  this  dark,  miserable,  ]Ndlnting,  heart- 
lacerating  w'orld,  (the  aiut  r&v  xoTfx'jv  tovtou  .  .  the  'tilt  X07/A0X^a- 

roi  (TxoTovf,  Tov  Totrof) ;  uiul  led  forth  into  what  David  has 

described,  as  ‘  grmi  paslurvsy  beside  the  still  waters*;  or  what  Saint 
l*aul  has  emphatically  called  ZHH  KAl  KII’HNH,  Lifk  ano  pkack. 
1  he  truth  is,  to  a  [>ersoii  of  any  sensibility,  this  world  is  a  wretched 
jdace.  'fhere  is  not  a  step  in  life,  where  wt  can  be  sure  of  not  meet- 
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ing  some  latent,  lurking  thorn ;  and  when  we  fall  in  with  those  various 
adventurers,  described  by  Lucretius  alM»vc,  .  .  if  they  are  in  pursuit, 
they  rudely  shove  us  by;  if  they  are  in  possession  of  their  prize,  they 
despise  us  in  their  hearts,  and  tell  »is  by  their  hniks  and  manner  that 
they  do  so.  A  hard,  selfish,  thorough-paced  mind,  gcK's  on,  and  cares 
not ;  but  the  sensible,  delicate,  feeling  spirit,  is  ever  pushed  to  the 
wall.  To  such  a  spirit,  then,  what  a  gentle,  blessed  relief  is  afforded, 
by  a  heart-knowledge  of  (’hristianity  !  Then*  is  no  alKitement  of 
feeding :  the  vivid  perception  is  as  great  as  ever.  Hut  the  heart  and 
miml  are  so  m'cupied,  so  filled,  K(»  richly  compensated,  and  so  deeply 
tranquillized,  by  the  {lursuit,  the  contem])lation,  the  confident,  affe<v 
tiunate,  filial  apprehension,  of  (mkI  ;  the  scri|)turally  revealed  God, 
Creator,  Hedeemer,  and  Sanctifier  ;  the  incarnate  (»od,  toucluHl  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities;  and  all  this  infinitely  harmonizing,  or 
rather  identifying,  with  the  ]diiloso|)liic  view  of  the  first 

jK'rJ'ect,  and  Jirst  fair,  while  it  is  practically  and  experimentally 
evinced,  by  undeniable,  invaluable,  never-failing  influences  and  effects 
within  ;  all  this  together,  forms  such  a  set-off  against,  and  such  a 
refuge  from,  the  common  pains  and  penalties  of  mortality,  as  often 
makes  the  naturally  vulnerable  mind  rejoice  in  its  quickness  of  feel¬ 
ing,  In'cause  this  serves  t(»  eidiance  the  preciousness  of  the  blessing. 

*  Perhaps  this  view  may  appear  to  you  t<Mi  highly  coloured.  It 
u'ould  Ih'  h4».  were  it  to  Ik*  taken  as  the  hourly  state  id  a  Christian's 
mind:  but  all  this,  to  its  extent,  is  the  cloudless  meridian  state.  Many 
partial  obscur.itions  (»ccur,  t4»  diminish  this  clearness.  Hut  they  only 
diminish  it  ;  the  substance  still  remains.  A  kind  of  mental  ram  and 
storm  may,  also,  be  often  experienced;  and  the  weather-lK'aten  pilgrim 
may  tremble,  tti  find  himself  driven,  as  he  thinks,  to  the  very  edge  of 
some  dangerous  precipice.  Hut  he  d(H*s  not  fall  over.  lie  recovers 
his  f<N)ting,  and  his  confidence  ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  the  sky  is 
cleansl  ;  and  the  air  becomes  calm  and  genial.  Amid  all  this,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  sensible  progress.  And  this  variety  has  its  great  use. 
In  order  that  the  mind  may  maintain  its  victory  over  sin,  it  must  lie 
ke])t  on  the  alert  by  temptati<m.  In  order  that  it  may  continually 
hK>k  to  heaven  for  strength,  it  must  lie  made  to  feel  its  <»wn  entin* 
iinln'cility.  And,  it  is,  <»n  the  whole,  necessary,  that  nothing  here 
should  Ik*  |M*rfect,  in  t>rder  to  the  eternal  sabbatism  lieing  rightly  pur¬ 
sued,  and  habitually  anticij)aled.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  1011 — fi. 

Some  striking  remarks  on  St.  Hernard's  writings  occur  shortly 
after. 

*  If  St.  Hernard  s  works  be  in  the  Cashel  library,  hnik  out  for,  an<l 
nnid,  a  short  tract,  near  the  middle  of  the  b«M)k  (if  it  Ik*  the  Antweq* 
edition,  Itiifi,  you  will  find  it  p.  1127).  I  never  saw  a  more  cx>m- 
plete  piece  of  methodism  ;  and  though  it  rises  higher  in  that  way,  than 
my  taste  g«K*s,  or.  rather,  descril>es  a  ir.etluHlistic  conversion,  to  which 
nothing  1  have  felt  cloM*ly  approaches,  yet  1  think  it  is  curious  and  in- 
U*resting  ;  ami  I  am  glad  to  rind  such  ft*elings,  so  distinctly  narrated, 
by  s«>  eminent  a  writer  of  the  twelfth  century. 

‘It  is  remarkable,  th.U  St.  Ik'niard's  piety  derivetl  much  of  it' 
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mbuluni  from  the  Canticji  Cantii*orum.  1  als<>  n'lnemlK^r,  that  Dr. 
Watts  a|)ologi7.os  for  having  imitated  that  sacred|Mt(Mn,  mo  much  os 
hf  had  done,  in  his  earlier  days ;  but  dwlares  his  more  matured  judge¬ 
ment  to  be  for  more  rational  langua^S  in  matters  of  devotion.  But, 
mav  not  the  wonderful  turn  of  that  poem,  have  peculiarly  fitted  it  for 
aiding  piety,  in  darker,  and  coarser  times :  for,  in  short,  forcing  some 
subtle  sch^sdmen,  to  think  of  what  was  inward  and  ex|)erimentul  ? 
For  l)e  it  observed,  that,  if  that  Ixuik  Ik*  divine  at  all,  it  can  Ik*  in¬ 
terpreted  only  in  an  ex|>erimental  way  ;  I  mean,  in  suddenness  (?). 
Kvery  thing  else,  I  know  something  about,  1  ho|K*.  It  must  descriln* 
the  spiritual  varieties  of  the  inner  man, .  .  or  nothing  at  all.  To  hold 
this  l>ook,  therefore,  to  Ik*  divine,  was  the  admission  of  inward  religion, 
in  that  M*nse,  which  methmlists  hold,  at  this  day.  And  to  sit  down  to 
study  this  lMH>k,  was,  of  course,  to  investigate,  to  dwell  upon,  and 
to  pjirticularize,  sjnritual  feelings.  From  this,  1  fully  grant,  much 
fiincifulness  could  imt  but  arise  :  yet,  was  n(»t  such  fancifulness,  better 
than  formal  superstition  ?  in  which  all  outward  religion  then  c<in- 
siste<l.  In  short,  if  inward  piety  had  not  laid  hold  of  their  imagination, 
it  had  little  else  to  work  upt>n.  And  to  provide,  iH'forehand,  a  medium, 
through  which,  as  through  a  prism,  it  might  Ik*  coloured,  in  a  way 
fitted  to  that  ignorant  age,  was  a  design  worthy  (»f  divine  condescen¬ 
sion.’  Ib.  p.  12(1,  127- 

The  next  letter  but  one  to  this  is  unfinished,  but  is  extremely 
intert'sting  and  valuable,  containing  some  remarkable  admissions, 
and  some  profound  observations.  ‘  To  say  nothing  of  my  friends, 
‘the  Weslcians,'  writes  Mr.  Knox,  ‘  I  own,  with  all  their  error 
‘  and  |>erplexity,  I  have  a  deep  res]K?ct  for  Calvinists,  or  rather, 

‘  Augustinians.  Their  system,  faulty  as  it  is,  has,  in  iny  judge- 
*  incut,  served  noble  purjioses  in  the  world.  Xnr  can  I  well 
^ nmveh'o  haw  r.vperi taenia/  religion  eauld  have  heen  main- 
Unined  in  thttse  dark  a^es  wilhanl  if.^  ‘  Kven  at  this  day,  1 
‘fear,  the  cor])orcal  integuments  of  (’alvinisni  could  scarcely  Ik? 
‘spared.  Augustiniau  orthodoxy  lias  formed,  as  it  were,  the 
‘  interior  membrane  and  tem])orary  vascular  apparatus  of  the 
‘invisible  Church.'  We  are  surely  justified  in  styling  these, 
remarkable  admissions  from  a  philosophic  oj)])onent  of  ('alvin- 
i^m,  or,  as  lie  correctly  terms  it,  Augustinianism,  but  which  he 
certainly  very  imperfectly  understood.  We  do  not  of  course 
concur  with  the  leanied  writer  in  his  observations  upon  either 
Honianism  or  Calvinism ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
truth  in  his  acute  and  prtifound  reflections,  llis  opinion  of 
^\esleyanism  is  given  in  another  letter,  which  breaks  ofl‘  in  the 
midst  of  a  sentence. 

'  1  w'ould  ask  any  ]K?rHon  of  seriousness  and  candour,  who  knowK 
^11  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Britain,  during  the  by-past  century, 
where  would,  or  what  would,  our  religion,  at  this  day,  Ik*,  if  the  iiie- 
thodists  had  not  made  their  aj>}K‘arance  ?  With  all  their  foibhrs,  I 
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own  I  think  they  havo  l»et*n  uraiitl  instruments  of  far  bovoiui 

the  limits  <if  their  own  siK'ieties.  1  ft^l  this,  1  hope,  not  without 
j^ratituclc  to  the  Autlior  ami  (liver  of  all  pMul  thinj^s  ;  ami,  therefore, 
am  most  cordially  tlisposed  myself,  ami  cannot  avoid  persuading  others, 
to  deal  tjently  ami  induljrently  with  them.  Not,  surely,  to  overlook 
their  errors ;  hut  to  touch  them  with  all  possible  mildness,  so  as  to 
comiHd,  Inith  themselves,  and  all  others,  to  feel,  that  it  was  love  of 
truth,  al(»ne,  and  not  any  unkind  temper,  which  dictated  the  censure. 

‘  liut  I  have  another  motive  h»r  such  cautitm,  respecting  the  Wes- 
leian  metluMlists  ;  and  that  is,  that  I  really  do  think  them  so  wonder¬ 
fully  right,  in  most  of  their  views,  as  to  render  them,  on  the  whole, 
much  more  the  object  of  my  estimati(»n,  than  my  blame.  Nay,  the 
ycry  ]>oint  yt»u  look  at  in  them,  1  mean,  their  view  of  Christian  per¬ 
fection,  is,  in  my  mind,  so  essentially  right  and  important,  that  it  is 
on  this  account,  particularly,  1  value  them,  above  other  denominations 
of  that  sort.  I  am  aware  that  ignorant  and  rash  individuals  ex|)OM' 
what  is  in  itself  true,  by  their  unfounded  ])retensions,  and  irrational 
descriptions ;  but,  with  the  sineerest  disapj>roval  of  eyery  such  excvss, 

I  do  esteem  John  \\\*sley’s  stand  for  holiness,  to  be  that  which  dtK*.> 
immortal  honotir  to  his  name.  And  1  am  assured,  t(N»,  that,  while 
numlK'rs,  in  the  im‘thodist  s<KM(*ly,  abuse  his  d(K*trine,  (to  which  his 
stress  on  sudden  revolutittns  in  the  mind  has,  1  think,  contributed,) 
]»i*rhaps  a  still  greater  number  (but  a  greater  number  I  am  sure)  are 
exeittnl,  by  what  he  has  taught,  to  such  inward  and  outward  strictness, 
such  deep  self-denial,  and  such  substantial  j)iety  and  spirituality,  as 
are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  society.  In  John  Wesley’s  views 
of  ('hristian  ]H*rfection,  are  combined,  in  substance,  all  the  suhlime 
morality  t)f  the  (Jreek  fathers,  the  sj)irituality  of  the  mystics,  and  the 
divine  philosophy  of  our  favourite  platonists.  Macarius,  Fenelon. 
Lucas,  and  all  of  their  n*spective  classes,  have  been  consulted  and 
digested  by  him  ;  ami  his  ideas  are,  essentially,  tlieirs.  Hut  his  merit 
is  (after  all  just  allowances  for  mixtures  of  the  fanatical  kind),  that 
he  lias  |M)pularized  these  sublime  lessons,  in  such  a  manner,  in  his  and 
his  brother’s  hymns,  that  he — \’ol.  1.  pp.  142 — I. 

ScvcTul  rofereiiccs  to  the  Kclcctic  Heview  occur,  which  we 
sliall  throw  together,  as  they  will  jirobably  uot  be  uninteresting 
to  tlie  readers  of  our  Journal.  In  a  letter  dated,  Casbel,  April  23, 
1805,  Mr.  Jebb  thus  writes  to  bis  friend  : — 

‘  A  letter  lately  receiyed  from  my  friend  Mr.  (i.  Sharp,  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  1*.  S.  “  A  new  monthly  review’  of  b(M>ks  is  proposed  to  lie  pnh- 
lislunl,  by  a  siK'iety  of  gentlemen,  under  the  title  of  the  ‘  Kclcctic  He- 
view.*  1  am  not  at  all  acrpiainted  with  Mr.  (ircathecd,  the  chairman 
<»f  the  committee*  ;  nor,  indeed,  even  with  the  names  of  the  other 
gentlemen,  who  form  that  committee  ;  but  I  am  desired  by  a  worthy 
friend,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  them,  to  request,  that  you  will  fa* 
vour  them  w  ith  such  ocrasional  remarks  as  you  may  think  pro|)er,  from 
time  to  time.  And,  if  you  desire  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
intentions  and  views  of  that  smaety,  I  am  desired  to  refer  you  to 
Alexander  Knox,  Ksq.,  of  Dublin,  with  whom  I  understand  you  are 
acquainted,  as  he  can  give  you  information  on  that  head.’ 
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‘The  original  cause  of  tins  application,  you  well  know  ;  and  you  are, 
certainly,  the  best  judge  how  far  it  can  Ik?  complied  with.  It  appears 
tome  very  indeHnite ;  and  I  need  not  toll  you,  that  the  range  is  very 
limited,  in  which  I  could  supply  any  thing  worth  notice.  iS%>w,  ^)n>- 
bably,  the  line  in  which  1  would  have  either  ability,  or  inclination, 
to  give  my  mite  of  assistance,  is  already  tilled  up.  At  your  discretion, 
however,  I  leave  the  matter.  If  you  think  there  are  any  works  newly 
atioiit,  which  would  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  throwing  out  hints  of 
a  useful  tendency ;  and  if,  also,  you  deem  the  Eclectic  Review  a  fit 
medium  of  doing  so ;  I  would  gladly  endeavour  to  do  my  best.  1 
certainly  do  not  think  very  highly  of  the  work  ;  but  it  may  mend.* 

Vol.  I.  pp.  1»7— 

From  a  letter  dated  Nov.  12,  1805,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Knox 
was  then  engaged  in  an  Article  for  the  lOclectic.  He  says  to 
Mr.  Jebb : — 


*  Mr.  (ireatheed  wishes  to  make  it  the  first  article,  in  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  new  year ;  in  which,  though  of  most  entire  unconcern  to 
me,  yet  it  shall  be  my  wish  and  endeavour  to  gratify  him. 

‘  I  must  now  say  no  more,  lest  1  should  be 
of  this  evening.  I  will  only  add,  that  I  am 
yours, 

S.  Do  you  not  think  that  Foster,  in  the  first  article  of  the 
Eclec.  for  Nov.,  is,  in  prose,  a  match  for  ShtH*,  in  verse  ?  What  can 
be  bolder,  or  more  just,  than  the  demonstration  of  the  absurdity 
of  atheism  ?  Tell  me,  also,  do  you  not  think  those  two  last  numlicrs 
improved,  and  the  whole  very  respectable ;  particularly,  the  iK'ginning 
of  the  above-quoted  article  ?  I  mean,  the  intnuluctory  remarks  ? 
Surely,  the  temper  is  wonderfully  g(M)d  ;  and,  considering  they  are 
dissenters,  wonderfully  liberal  and  catholic.’  Ih.  p.  210. 

Mr.  Jebb  writes  in  reply  : — 

‘  I  am  so  pleased  wdth  Foster’s  Essays,  that  I  have  commissioned  a 
friend  to  buy  them  for  me.  I  cordially  coincide  with  the  criticism  of 
the  Eclect.  Rev.,  b<»th  as  to  its  excellencies  and  defects.  I  do  indeed 
see  with  pleasure  an  improvement  in  that  publication.  I  shall  now 
recommend  it  where  I  can,  as  its  merits  will  do  full  justice  to  my 
recommendation.’  Ih,  p.  218. 

From  Mr.  Knox,  Dec.  10,  180(5: 

‘  I  have  just  been  able  to  look  over  the  tw'o  Reviews ;  w'hich,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  w'e  both  take,  the  Eclectic,  and  the  Christian  Observer.  I  am 
pleased  with  many  things  in  the  Eel.  Review'.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  sound  sense,  and  wonderful  lilwrality.  Mark,  particularly,  the 
Review'  of  Thornton  Abbey,  and  of  Gordon’s  Hist,  of  Ireland.  That 
Temple  of  Truth,  must  be  a  great  l)ook.  The  w'riter  may  l)e  now 
isolated  ;  but  he  was  not  always  so :  as  such  opinions  as  he  conveys,  I 
imagine,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  the  indigenous  growth  of  the  Ts  uv-tofjLam 
of  the  human  mind.  There  must  have  been  some  seed,  if  not  some 
scion,  from  a  Calvinist  nursery,  in  order  to  produce  these  fruits :  but 
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what  I  mean  to  observe  is,  that  the  reviewer  makes  some  j^ootl  otisen-. 
ations.  The  quotations,  however,  contain  some  tliinpt,  that  make  me 
wish  to  see  the  volume  itself. 

‘  The  C.  ().  pcR‘s  on  in  a  strange  way :  cautious,  almost  to  tepidity, 
in  what  c(»ncern8  feeling ;  and  stiff,  to  a  sch(dastic  nicety,  in  what 
concerns  d<K*trines.  Anti,  in  reviewing  IxMtks,  strangely  praising, 
where  I  think  little  praise  is  due  ;  anti  dwelling  on  sup|M)sed  tloctrinal 
defects,  with  st»  exclusive  an  anxiety,  as  to  imply  a  sort  of  opiniative 
Pharisaism.  I  wish  they  couhl  dwell  more  tni  the  weighter  matters  of 
the  law  ;  and  talk  in  less  technical  language.'  Ih,  pp.  3111,  313. 

In  rc|)ly  from  Mr.  3 ebb  : 

‘  I  coincide  with  vtnir  remarks  on  the  Heviews.  J5ut  I  must  t»h- 
serve,  that  in  the  C\  ().,  there  every  now  and  then  appears,  something 
very  ably  written:  for  instance,  in  two  t»f  the  late  niiinheis,  are  some 
masterly  strietun's  on  the  I'hliid).  Kev. :  thmigh  dtmhtless  there  is 
something  strangely  romantic  in  tlie  supj)(»sition,  that,  without  some 
next  to  miraculous  Ciuiversion,  the  ICdinhurgh  revi(‘wers  could  become 
jMiwerful  advocates  of  (3iristiaiiity.  '^I’he  ICclectic  is  evi(h‘utly  gaining 
ground,  and  maiiifcsls  an  excellent  spirit  ;  some  things,  however,  do 
not  please  me.  l:i  the  last  two  numbers  is  contained  a  review  of 
(’arr’s  Stranger  in  Irelaml  ;  which  seems  to  proceed  from  some  very 
sour  sectary  :  from  one,  too,  wh(»  harps  in  with  the  general  cry  alxuit 
the  state  of  Ireland,  without  well  knowing  what  he  says.  Ills  general 
censure  on  the  clergy  of  our  establishment,  with  the  exception,  1 
supj)ose,  (»f  the  Ossorian  clergy,  is  far  from  liberal ;  and  there  are,  in 
tile  first  jKirt  of  his  review,  some  not  very  g<M)d-natnred  observations, 
on  the  charity  of  a  lady  in  the  county  of  - ,  whom  I  strongly  sus¬ 

pect  to  be  our  friend  ;  m»r  <lo  1  think  it  becomes  a  (’hristian,  and  a 
strict  tme  t»M»,  to  pnmonntM*  so  nmpialiiied  an  enlogium  on  ]Mr.  Curran. 

‘  I  have  been  much  struck,  much  gratified,  and  set  not  a  little  a 
thinking,  bv  a  reperusal  of  Foster’s  h^ssays.  That  man  is,  surely,  of 
a  very  peculiar  mental  frame.  See  what  he  says,  in  his  hnirth  essay, 
nlM)Ut  Lucas’s  Kpisode  of  \bilteius,  (I  have  not  the  bixik  now  by  me, 
to  refer  to  the  page,)  and  then  turn  to  the  passage,  in  the  sixth  hook 
of  the  Pharsalia.  It  is,  indeeil,  tremendously  sublime:  but,  then, 
what  must  Ik*  the  temperament  of  that  smil,  which  could,  even  for  a 
moment,  ^yw/xiZ/r/ic  with  such  sentiments,  as  are  there  expressed.^ 
For  instance,  a  thousand  men,  al)out  to  devote  themselves  to  death, 
and  to  iK'come  mutually  the  executioners  of  each  i>ther,  w  ishing  that 
their  parents  ami  children  were  added  to  the  sacrifia*,  in  order  to 
strike  a  dt*eper  lern»r  into  the  fiK* ;  and  this  savage  heroism,  the  result 
of  a  mistaken  ])rinciple  of  honour,  w'hich  disdained  captivity.  If 
Mr.  F.  ctmld  ft*el  all  this,  it  is  not  wonderful,  that  he  expatiates  on 
the  anti-christian  tendency  of  classical  literature,  lint  I  am  much 
mistaken,  if.  not  merely  the  decided  Christian,  but  even  the  generous 
young  student,  wlu)  has  not  yet  begun  to  think  of  religion,  how'cver 
enthusiastic  his  admiration  of  sublime  pm'try,  W'ould  not  sol>erly  con¬ 
gratulate  himself,  on  reading  this  terrific  passage,  that  he  lives  in  an 
age,  when  sounder  views  prevail,  even  amidst  the  horrors  of  war  .... 
finished).'  fh.  pp.  3‘J*J — 1. 
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From  Mr.  Knox  : — (Oct.  10,  1007)  ‘  Is  not  the  first  article  in  the 
Eclectic  a  lively  kind  of  thing?  I  take  it  to  l)e  Foster  •.  Hut  if  so, 
how  curious  is  it  to  observe  his  tenderness  to  Southey  ;  as  if  there  \vvls  a 
latent  congeniality  between  their  minds  and  views.  Read  what  is 
said  of  the  same  thing  in  the  H.  C.,  and  mark  the  difierence.  i\Iy 
friend,  I  own  I  fear  that  a  time  will  yet  come,  when  the  now  multi¬ 
plied  Dissenters  will  act  as  <Hld  a  part  as  any  that  have  gone  before 
them.  1  almost  think  that  the  mvsterv  of  iniquity  already  worketh.* 

■  Vol.  1.  pp.  375,  (5. 

It  will  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  lil)erality,  that  Mr.  Knox,  never¬ 
theless,  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Eclectic  Review, 
whicii  was  at  that  time  under  the  able  editorship  of  the  late 
Daniel  Darken,  Esq.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Jebb,  May  I7,  1810,  will  shew  that  Mr.  Knox  had  written  two 
articles  before  the  one  referred  to,  viz.,  on  the  works  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.  (Vol.  VI.  1st  Series,  p.  .‘^15.) 

‘ - said  to  me,  “  Mr.  .Tebb,  did  you  ever  read  any  thing  more 

beuiitiful  than  the  review  of  Taylor  ?  ”  1  replied,  that  I  liked  it  ex- 

ctHidingly,  but  that  1  had  read  W’hat  pleased  me  as  much.  I  had  no 
time  for  further  explanation,  but  shall  recall  the  subject  to-day.  You 
knew  my  cordial  and  decided  opinion  of  the  review.  Rut  we  are  both 
fond  of  being  appnqwiately  discriminative  in  our  approbation.  I 

think  1  shall  satisfy - ;  but  I  hope  to  see,  from  you,  many  papers 

(‘qnally  giKul,  and  some  more  beautiful  than  the  review;  which,  be  it 
observed,  I  think  better  executed  than  either  of  your  former  articles  in 
the  Kclectic.*  Vol.  I.  p.  584. 

Mr.  Knox's  reply  is,  through  mistake,  of  the  same  date,  al¬ 
though  it  begins  by  referring  to  his  iriend's  letter  as  received  on 
the  yesterday.  He  .says  to  ^lr.  Jehh:  - 

‘  I  am  gratified  by  your  uiiqualiricti  liking  of  the  review  ;  I  must 
give  you  an  extract  from  Parkeii’s  letter  to  me. 

‘  “  It  is  impossible  1  should  sj»eak  of  the  remarks  on  Taylor  in  terms, 
that  would  not  exptise  me  to  the  sus[)ieion  of  flattery.  The  beauty  of 
the  critical  opinions,  the  elegance  of  the  style,  the  uiupiestionable  ac- 
ruraey,  as  wi*ll  as  depth,  of  many  o!)servations,  will  j)nd)ably  pro¬ 
tect  the  pa.s.sages  wliieh  bear  hard  upon  the  systematic  thetdogians, 
from  aTiy  great  severity  of  censure.  Hitherto,  I  have  heard  nothing 
but  approliation  expressed.  Rut  1  cannot  doubt,  that  many  zealous, 
gotxl  men,  w  h(»  preach  the  primary  truths  of  religion,  and  deal  in  con- 


^  The  article  alluded  to  is  a  review'  of  Southey’s  “  Specimens  of  the 
h»t(T  hhiglish  Poets,”  and  w’as,  we  believe,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mont¬ 
gomery.  Mr.  Knox  was  quite  out  in  his  guess,  (the  style  cJ  the  ar¬ 
ticle  is  luit  at  all  Foster’s,)  as  w'ell  as  in  the  speculation  he  built  njM>n  it. 
h  is  amusing  to  find  him  predicting  danger  to  the  (’hurch  from  the 
‘latent  eongenialitv ’  between  the  Reviewer,  Dr.  Southey,  and  the 
Dissenters! 
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troversy,  will  give  me  their  opinions  in  a  different  tone.  In  deference 
to  them,  ns  well  as  from  a  wish  to  print  nothing  1  thought  capable  of 
injurious  misrepresentation,  I  have  presnmetl  to  qualify  one  phrase; 
which  is  the  only  instance  of  alteration,  1  Indieve,  in  the  whole  article. 
Instead  of  ‘  thos4*  who  had  never  wandered,’  it  reads,  ‘  those  who,  in 
some  sense,  had  never  wandered  ’  ”. 

‘  1  will  not  fall  out  with  him,  for  that  single  qualification. ’ 

If*,  pp.  r>85,  Tdlb. 

\\c  must  now  turn  back  to  an  earlier  letter  of  Mr.  Knox's, 
which  claims  to  Iw  given  entire. 

‘June,  or  July,  130fi. 

‘  My  dear  ^Ir.  Jehh, 

‘  I  iiAVK  actually  Wgiin  something,  with  an  eye  to  a  more  digested 
exposition  of  my  sentiments,  which,  if  I  succeed  in  it,  I  shall  most 
proliahly  publish.  I  have  not  seen  the  work  you  mention :  but  shsill 
Wk  out  for  it :  though,  ])n»hably,  I  should  not  find  the  excellent 
\Vhichci»te  expressing  himself  just  as  I  should  like.  I  conceive  him 
to  Ih‘  the  head  of  twt»  stocks  :  the  great  leaders  id*  the  one,  our  well 
known  friends ;  th«»se  id*  the  other,  Wilkins  and  'I'illotson.  Hurnet 
was  not  aware  (d*  this  twid'ohl  character:  and,  therefore,  ascriln's  to 
all  of  them,  what  belonged  to  one  class  only.  For  instance,  he  says, 
that  ‘  thev  rrad  Kpiscopius  much.’  This  was  clearly  true  (as  I  con¬ 
ceive)  id*  such  as  W  ilkins  and  Tillotson  ;  fi»r  no  writer,  1  imagine, 
is  more  un-j>latonic  than  Episcoj)ius ;  nor,  probably,  did  any  more  con¬ 
tribute  to  s|H)il  English  theology. 

‘  I  have  this  day  engaged  Keene  to  reprint  Mrs.  llarbauld’s  essay  on 
devotional  taste ;  and  promised,  if  he  should  lose  bv  it,  I  would  in¬ 
demnify  him.  I  will  next  try  to  engage  him  in  reprinting  Cudworth’s 
two  sermons.  And  shall  hnise  no  time  in  setting  Dugdale  u}Km 
Smith. 

‘  Yesterday,  at  the  visitation  of  the  country  part  of  this  dioci'se,  a 
jiarish  clerk  and  scluMilmaster  was  displaced,  for  being  a  methodist. 
This  was  most  impolitic,  considered  as  a  voluntary  act  ;  aud  most 
strange,  considered  as  an  event :  most  impolitic,  because  the  si'cessioii 
ought  not,  on  any  account,  to  lu'  either  accelerated,  or  made  apj>ear 
excus;dde  ;  not  accelerated,  because  left  to  themselves,  thev  will  every 
day  Iwcome  less  formidable  enemies,  and  can  be  formidable  only  from 
iK'ing  thrust  out,  while  they  retain  some  portion  of  their  original 
energy,  llesiiles,  while  they  continue  in  the  church,  their  noii-me- 
thodist  children  continue  ])rofessing  memlH*rs  of  the  church  ;  but  once 
make  them  dissenters,  and  the  schism  will  absorb  their  children, 
thoiigh  the  [pari  torn  atrny  inf  the  .rrr//.] 

*  Hut  it  is  strange  as  an  event.  It  is  a  new  symptom  of  the  times 
lK*ing  out  of  joint :  such  a  thing  has  not  l)een  done  for  many  years, 
|H*rhaps,  never.  In  England,  most  certainly,  the  dissenting  interest 
incrtnist's :  and  not  only  a  disn*s|>t'ct  for,  but  an  ignorance  of,  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  sivms  to  spread.  Even  this  might  not  ensure  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  established  church,  if  matters  were  left  in  quietness.  Bat 
if,  while  dissenters  are  multiplieil,  they  are  also  exasjKTalcd,  "hit 
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ct»  be  liKtked  for,  but  some  such  thing  as  Bishop  Laud  brought  about, 
in  actual  pulling  douTi  of  the  church  and  the  hierarchy- 
‘  Believe  me  to  be  most  cordially  yours, 

‘  Alex.  Knox.’ — Vol.  I.  p.  257- 

This  letter  was  w  rittcn  eight  and  twenty  years  ago ;  during 
ihich  ])eriod,  Dissenters  have  assuredly  increased  far  beyond 
what  ^Ir.  Knox  would  then  have  anticipated.  Yet,  has  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  learned  wisdom  ?  What  is  at  present  lier  po¬ 
licy  ? — To  exas]>erate  the  Dissenters,  and  set  them  at  defiance. 
What  then  can  l>e  looked  for? 

Some  valuable  remarks  upon  the  Alexandrian  Platonists  occur 
It  pp.  295 — .‘101  ;  and  on  the  mixture  of  scholasticism  and  mys¬ 
ticism  in  the  Latin  Church,  at  ]>.  .‘109.  At  p.  4(i9,  we  find  a 
I'S.  worth  detaching. 

‘  In  one  of  the  discourses  by  Silvester,  1  have  hapi)^!!^!  on  u  curious 
little  paragraph.  **  Heart -aw’akening  and  hive-quickening  truths  are 
to  Ik^  duly  and  intimately  considered.  And  this  is,  indeed,  in  part, 
to  truthify  in  love,  if  I  may  make  an  English  word  to  express  the 
value”  (misprinted  valor)  ‘‘  of  the  (Ireek  word,  aX»)6iuo»Tij  i>  ayjtirw.”  * 

Some  remarks  upon  the  Liturgy  occur  in  Letter  lix,  from  Mr. 
.Ichh,  (pp.  .3(58  .‘I72,)  which  will  be  particularly  interesting  to 

Episcopalians,  and  they  would  supply  an  ample  text  for  extended 
comment,  but  wc  must  content  ourselves  with  pointing  them  out 
to  our  readers.  Before  we  lay  down  this  first  volume,  we  shall 
select  two  or  three  extracts  from  letters  of  different  dates,  by  Mr. 
.lehh,  referring  to  physical  indisposition,  and  breathing  a  sweet 
spirit  of  devout  resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 

‘  Cashel,  July  12,  18(H). 

‘  ^ly  dear  Sir, 

‘  I  wish  1  had  an  excuse  for  not  answering  your  lust  letter,  which 
it  wtmld  give  you  pleasure  to  receive  ;  but  this  not  btung  the  case,  1 
must  plainly  state  the  fact.  1  did  not  w  rite,  Wcause  sunk  us  1  was 

in  mental  ]>ower  of  exertion,  while  we  were  at  B - ,  I  have  been 

much  more  so,  since  my  return  to  Cashel.  “  1  know,”  said  jiour  Cow’- 
]»er,  “  and  know  most  ]>erfectly,  and  am,  perhajis,  to  lie  taught  it  to  the 
last,  that  my  jMover  to  think,  whatever  it  be,  and  con.sequently  my 
]Mmer  to  comjiose,  is,  as  much  as  my  oiitw'ard  form,  affordi^d  to  me  by 
the  same  hand,  that  makes  me,  in  any  respect,  to  differ  from  a  brute.” 
Xow,  what  Cow'jRT  said,  I  can  say,  with  no  less  truth.  The  visitation 
of  (h)d,  w  hich  has  l>een,  and  which  still  is  ujniii  me,  I  trust  is  not  suf- 
fen'd  to  pass  uninqiroved.  I  fWl  that  I  strictly  hold  every  thing 
from  Him  :  and  that,  when  He  is  pleasi'd  to  with-hold  his  influence, 
I  can  do  nothing.  A  feeding,  which  1  hope  may  pluck  up  by  the  routs, 
every  working  of  pride,  every  undue  complacency  in  the  fruits  of  my 
own  exertions.  I  am,  however,  aware,  that  there  may  la*  another 
danger  ;  .  .  that,  so  wonderfully  are  we  disposed  tt»  deceive  ourselves, 
it  i-i  ]M»ssible  to  shelter  ourselves,  from  tin*  self-aceusjition  which  must 
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uccumpany  wilful  indolence,  under  the  idea,  that  exertion  is  put  out 
of  our  jKAver.  On  this  jKiint,  I  have  taken  mystdf  to  task  ;  and  think, 
that,  nolwithstandin*;  occasional  misgivings,  which  I  ladieve  attribut¬ 
able  to  nervousness,  1  can  fairly  and  hoiu'stly  acquit  myself  of  a  dis- 
|>osition  to  Ik*  itile.  The  truth  is,  some  kind  of  mental  activity  is 
necessary  to  mv  enj<»ying  any  comfort ;  and  were  1  well,  no  manner  of 
exertion  would  im»re  fall  in  with  my  tastes  and  wishes,  than  prepara- 
titm  h»r  the  juilpit.  Hut  I  feel  that  the  hand  (»f  (nnl  is  ujmn  me  ;  and, 
so  feeling,  I  submit  in  ]>atience.  Since  my  return,  1  have  been 
4»biiged  to  ])reach  a  s<*gment  of  my  last  charity  sermon,  somewhat 
nuKlitied  ;  to  give  two  Inirrowed  ones,  and  an  old  <me.  And  to-mor- 
rt»w  1  am  iddiged  to  give  <»ne,  ])reached  the  4th  «»f  last  August.  C/Ould 
you  furnish  me  with  a  text  and  hints  ^  I  will  strive  to  begin  a 
sermon  on  ^londay. 

‘  Tnder  this  malady,  my  spirits  have,  thank  (lod,  lieen  less  de¬ 
pressed  than  formerly  ;  and  though  not  able  io  ^ive  only  I  have  taken 
in  a  little.  Heading  has  Ihh*u  my  great  resource,  with  some  exercise*, 
and  the  variety  of  a  little  active  duty  as  rural  Dean.'  p.  2t)0. 

‘  IHHH. — I  was  emjdoying  myself  on  the  hkhI,  in  retracing  the  delight 
and  instructi<»n  I  eleriveel  from  vour  conversjition,  during  the  last  ten 
weeks :  ami  though  I  ctuild  not  but  feel  some  unpleasant  dniwbacks, 
from  my  c»wn  mental,  and  bodily  indispositieuis,  the  retrospt'ct,  on 
the  whole,  was  satisfaet<»ry  and  cheerful.  Whatever  partial  obscura¬ 
tions  my  views  have  undergone,  1  feel  a  sober  conviction,  that  they 
are  more  clear  and  vivid,  than  lK*fore  your  visit  to  C’ashel.  I  hare 
had  an  experimental  proof,  that  views  of  no  other  nature,  would  suit 
the  turn  of  my  mind  and  dispt»sitions.  Calvinism,  1  Iwlieve,  would 
make  me  mad  ;  and  any  doln^  system,  would  be  altogether  inadequate, 
to  cure  any  moral  and  intelleetual  maladies.  However  trying  the  dis¬ 
cipline  was,  1  rejoice  in  the  doubts  and  tlitficulties  t>f  the  last  three 
tlays.  'I'hey  have  discovered,  what  I  had  iH'fore  an  inadequate  con¬ 
ception  of,  .  .  the  weakness  »*f  my  mental  powers  ;  and  clear  I  am, 
that  the  discovery  of  wetikness  is  an  indis])ens;d)le  pre-ri*quisite, 
towards  attaining  the  wisdom  from  al><»ve.  My  only  fear  is,  that  I 
annoyed  yon,  (not  ]H*rstuially,  but  through  the  kind  interest  you  take 
in  me,)  by  wrongnesses  of  manner  and  expression:  for  such  errors,  I 
know  I  have  v<*ur  panh»n  :  ami.  on  ritleL’tion,  it  is  not  amiss,  that 
you  shoidtl  be  in  toler.dd»*  ]»oss('ssion  of  my  failings  ;  in'order,  that,  like 
a  wise  ])hysician.  you  may  prescribe  such  alteratives,  as  may  priKluce  a 
gtHnl  effect,  in  subserving  to  what  I  am  convinced  is  the  grand  altera¬ 
tive,  hairt  ih'votion  :  pravi*r,  is,  undoubtedly,  the  life  and  snul  of  spi¬ 
rituality.  I  cannot  imw  recall  particular  ]mssages  of  scripture  on  the 
|Miint.  U*ing  rather  fatigued  ;  Imt  1  can  safely  say,  that  .so  many  pre- 
s4*nted  themselves,  to  my  miml  to-dav,  as  to  give  an  imjtrission,  that 
the  whole  .scope  and  tenor  of  Imth  'restaments,  is  in  your  favour; 
while  all  that  is  solidly  practical,  is  effectually  secured,  by  the  ** 
Ir^em  tint  amnntihus?"'  pj>.  Kfl.  4. 

‘  Feb.  7,  DK«k 


•  .Mv  d»*ar  Friend. 

*  For  s4ime  time  past,  I  h.ive  been  wishing  to  write  to  you  ;  but 
you  will  not  wonder  th.n  the  execution  of  mv  wish  has  l»een  sus|H*nded 
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per  force,  when  1  tell  you,  that  it  will  have  been  precisely  one  fort¬ 
night  to-morrow,  since  1  have  stirred  out  of  doors.  It  is  one  of  my 
old  attacks  ;  and,  after  1  had  thought  myself  quite  reiTuitetl,  1  incau¬ 
tiously  brought  on  a  rclaj>8e  last  week,  by  over-exertion  in  conversa¬ 
tion.  When  quite  recovered,  which  is  not  yet  the  case,  1  trust  that 
this  illness  will  have  jiroved  servicciible. 

‘  Last  Saturday  I  suffered  extremely,  under  the  most  dispiriting 
languor,  and  the  most  alarming  apprehension  that  all  intellectual 
power  was  forsaking  me.  In  this  frame,  1  ttntk  my  })en  in  search  of 
relief,  and  wrote  the  lines,  which  you  will  read  in  the  opposite  page  ; 
it  is  netnlless  to  s;iy  that  they  do  not  claim  the  title  of  pwtry. 

‘  O  Thou,  whose  all  enlivening  niy 
Can  turn  my  darkness  into  day. 

Disperse,  great  (LkI,  my  mental  ghnim. 

And  with  thyself  my  soul  illume. 

Though  gathering  sorrows  swell  my  breast. 

Speak  but  the  word,  and  peace  and  rest 
Shall  set  my  troubled  spirit -friv 
In  sweet  communion.  Lord,  with  thee. 

\\  hat  though,  in  this  heart-searching  hour, 

I'hou  dini’st  my  intellectual  power; 

The  gracious  discipline  I  own. 

And  wisdom  seek  at  thy  blest  throne: 

A  wisdom,  n(»t  ()f  earthly  mould, 

Not  such  as  learned  volumes  hold. 

Not  selfish,  arropint,  and  vain. 

That  chills  the  heart,  and  fires  the  brain  : 

Hut,  Father  of  eternal  ligjit, 

•  In  fixt  and  changeless  glory  bright, 

I  seek  the  wisdom  from  alM>ve, 

Pure,  peaceful,  gentle,  fervent  love ! 

Let  love  divine  my  bosom  sway. 

And  then  my  darkness  will  Ik?  day ; 

No  doubts,  no  fears,  shall  heave  my  breast, 

For  (t(k1  himself  will  be  my  rest! 

‘  Yours  ever, 

‘J.  J.’  V<.1.  1.  pp.  478—9. 

It  would  have  been  injustice  to  the  deceased  Prelate,  to  sup¬ 
press  these  interesting  illustrations  of  his  interior  character. 

We  must  be  sparing  in  our  extracts  from  the  second  volume. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Knox,  under  the  date  of  Nov.  20,  1810,  al¬ 
luding  to  an  attack  of  nervous  indis|K)sition,  affords  an  occasion 
for  the  introduction  of  the  following  highly  curious  and  interesting 
note,  from  the  Editor. 

‘  Throughout  the  correspondence,  Mr.  Knox  frequently  makes  al¬ 
lusion  to  his  own  providential  trials,  some  notice  of  which,  may,  there¬ 
fore,  interest  the  reader.  From  his  earliest  years,  he  had  been 
afflicted  with  attacks  of  epilepsy,  attended  by  depression  of  spirits. 
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amounting,  fn'quontly,  to  monlal  ilistress  of  the  mttst  painful  cha¬ 
racter.  This  visitation  cimtinnetl  to  n'tiirn,  at  intervals,  until  Mr. 
Knox  had  pasM*d  his  fortieth  year,  when  (as  the  editor  has  had  it  from 
his  own  lips)  on  his  taking  the  resolution  to  retire  from  public  life,  or 
as  he  express4‘d  it,  “  to  give  U]>  the  world  ”,  the  disorder  totally  dis- 
apptnired  ;  nor  did  he  exjH'rience  a  single  recurrence  of  his  consti- 
tutimial  malady,  or  of  mental  dejection,  from  that  ]H'riiHl,  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  duly  IH,  lJk*ll.  Ilut  the  remarkable  fnUure  of  this  very 
remarkable  cast*,  is,  that  Mr.  Km»x’s  venerable  guide,  Mr.  Wesley,  so 
early  as  the  year  IJT^k  foresaw  and  foretold  the  course  of  thing*, 
which  actually  tt>ok  plact*  ;  as  will  ap|H'ar  frtuu  the  following  extract!* 
of  his  letters  to  .Mr.  K.,  then  a  la»y.  A  copy  of  these  letters,  in  Mr. 
K mix’s  handwriting,  and  given  by  him,  many  years  ago,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  is  now  in  the  editor’s  j>ossessiou. 

*  .Tan.  2",  ITTt*- 

*  “  M  V  I»K.\R  .\l.irK, 

‘  “  Your  illness  will  continue  just  so  hmg  as  is  necessary  to  represi* 
the  tire  of  youth,  to  kiH'p  von  deatl  to  the  u«»rld,  ami  to  prevent  vour 
M'eking  hap])iness,  u  here  it  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be  found,  i'on- 
sideretl  in  this  view,  it  is  a  great  blessing,  and  a  pnnif  of  (icxl’s  watchful 
care  over  von.  1  cannot  but  admire  the  wisdom  and  giHHlness  of  dinne 
Providence  with  reg.ird  to  you.  .\s  you  have  all  the  mvi'ss;iries  and  con¬ 
veniences  of  life,  as  von  have  a  tender  indulgent  ])arent,  as  you  have  a  na¬ 
tural  sprighlliness  ami  How  of  s]urits  ;  you  must,  in  all  prolwbility,  have 
exciteil  the  admiration  or  atlV'Ction  of  your  relations  and  acquaintance, 
and  have  jilaced  vour  hap]>iness  therein,  had  not  so  wonderful  a  coun- 
ter|M»i.se  In'en  pn'jured  for  you.  A  common  illness,  and  es[H*cially  a 
transient  om*,  would  bv  no  means  have  answered  the  intention,  or 
saved  you  either  from  admiring  yourself,  or  Wing  admiml  by  others. 
Therefiire,  (LhI  kivps  you  long  in  his  schrsd,  the  very  Is'st  wherein 
intinite  wisihun  could  plact*,  that  you  may  thtmuighly  learn  to  Ik*  meek 
and  lowly  in  heart,  and  to  stvk  all  your  happine.ss  only  in  (bKi.” 

*  **  Wishing  every  blt'ssing  to  my  dear  rilrs.  Knox,  and  the  little 
one.s,  I  remain. 

*  “  Ytmrs  affectionately, 

^  ‘‘  J.  Wesi.ey."  ‘ 

‘  Again,  in  a  letter  datetl  April  1,  of  the  same  year:  “  Your  de¬ 
pression  of  spirit  is  a  iKnlily,  as  well  as  spiritual  malady.  And  it  is 
pt*rmittetl,  to  repress  the  lire  of  youth,  and  to  wean  you  from  the  de¬ 
sire  of  earthly  things,  to  teach  you  that  happy  lesson, 

*  “  Wi'ulth,  honour,  pleasure,  and  what  else 
This  short -enduring  world  can  give  ; 

Tempt  as  ye  will,  my  heart  rejiels, 

To  ('hrist  alone  resolved  to  live.”  ’ 

•  **  Kdinburgh,  May  28,  177^  ...  I  judge  vour  disorder  to  be  but 
partly  natural,  and  partly  divine  ;  the  gift  of  God,  perhaps  by  the 
ministry  of  angels,  to  Imlance  the  natural  petulance  of  youth,  to  save 
you  from  foolisn  desires,  and  to  keep  you  steady  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
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hfttiT  part,  which  shall  mwer  bt*  taken  from  yon.  Whether  vou  have 
more  or  less  !w>rrt»w,  it  matters  not  ;  yon  want  only  more  faitli.  This 

the  one  ]M»int  .  .  .  Diiri'  to  lielieve !  On  Christ  lay  hold  !  See  all 
vmir  sins  on  Jesus  laid,  and  by  his  stripes  you  are  headed.” 

*  “  Bristol,  March  19,  1777-  •  •  If  the  returns  of  your  disorder  are  more 
tnd  more  (jentle,  there  is  reason  to  hopt‘  it  Mnll  lie,  at  lenjjth,  totally  re¬ 
moved.  Wry  pr(»h;ihly  if  ytm  live  to  live  or  six-und-twenty,  your 
omstitution  will  take  a  new  turn.  But  it  is  certainly  the  design  of 
Him  that  loves  y(»u  to  heal,  lioth  IkhIv  and  soul  ;  and  possibly  he  de¬ 
lays  the  healing  of  the  former,  that  tlie  cure  of  the  latter  may  keep 
pace  with  it.  As  it  is  a  great  loss  to  lose  an  affliction,  he  would  not 
have  you  lose  what  you  have  suffered.  I  trust  it  will  not  be  lost,  but 
will  l»e  for  your  profit,  that  you  may  l)e  a  partaker  of  his  holiness.  It 
is  a  blessing  that  he  has  given  y«m,  ,  .  that  fear  which  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom  ;  and  it  is  a  pledge  of  greater  things  to  come.  How  soon  ? 
Perhaps  to-day  !*’ 

“  Bristol,  July  2if,  1777*  •  •  ^<>1  G<»d  hath  not  forgotten  vou.  You 
must  not  say  he  hideth  away  his  face,  and  he  will  never  see  it.  Surely 
God  hath  seen  it,  and  he  cannot  despist^  the  work  of  his  own  hands. 
But  he  frequently  delays  giving  iKnlily  health,  till  he  heals  both  body 
and  soul  together.  Perhaps  this  is  his  design  ctuicerniug  ycm.  But 
why  do  you  not  go  to  the  salt  water  ?  If  you  are  short  of  money,  let 
me  have  the  j)lensure  of  assisting  vou  a  little.  Meantime  I  give  you  a 
wnnl  for  your  consideration.  “  Why  art  thou  S4»  heavy,  oh  iny  soul, 
and  why  art  thou  so  disquieted  within  me  ?  Oh  put  thy  trust  in  God, 
for  1  shall  yet  give  him  thanks,  who  is  the  help  of  my  countenance  and 
my  (rod.”  Peace  be  w'ith  all  your  spirits! 

I  am  yours,  affectionately, 

“  John  Weslky.” 

*  However  to  be  accounted  for,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  Mr,  Knox's 
health  of  lH)dy,  and  peace  of  mind,  were  rest(»red  in  the  one  hour, 
after  a  last  severe  illnt'ss,  which  revived  all  his  best  early  impres¬ 
sions,  when  in  England,  about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  As  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  to  the  editor, . .  “  It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  I  gave  up 
the  world,  f(»r  conscience  sake ;  and  fnim  that  hour  to  the  present,  I 
have  never  had  a  return  of  my  illness,  either  of  body  or  mind,  but  have 
enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace.”  And  so  it  was  to  tl>e  end.  It  was  the 
editor’s  happiness  to  know,  from  a  common  friend,  who  witnessed  the 
departure  of  this  eminent  servant  of  God,  that  all  w'as  at  peace  at  the 
last.'  Vol.  II.  pp.  24—26. 

The  following  is  from  Mr.  Knox,  dated  «Ian.  23,  1811. 

‘  1  w  ill  not  attempt  to  wTite  a  long  letter,  for  at  this  moment  1  am 
eng.iged  in  one  of  mv  voluminous  ones  to  Mr.  Parkeii,  the  editor  of 
the  Eclectic.  The  subject  is  Feneloii,  whose  new’  life  he  u’ished  me 
to  review’.  As  he  sent  me  a  present  of  the  book  (2  vols.  8vo.)  I  felt 
niyself  bound  to  make  some  return  ;  and  being  resolved  against  it,  in 
his  way,  all  that  remained  was,  to  shew  gratitude  in  a  way  of  my 
VOL.  xn. — N.s.  z  z 
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own.  My  object  is,  to  detect  the  faults  in  Feiieloifs  system  of  devo¬ 
tion,  by  showiiij;  the  o|>|HKsiteneHs  of  its  leading  features,  to  that  na- 
ture,  which  God  has  formed  us  with  ;  that  word,  which  he  has  pro- 
vided  to  1r*  our  guide ;  and  that  providence,  by  which  he  ‘  ordereth 
all  things,  Uith  in  heaven  and  in  earth/  Mysticism,  or  quietism  (in 
a  W(»rd)  would  have  the  mere  mind  itself,  without  any  of  its  instru- 
mental  jniwers,  not  exercised  u|M)n  (for  how  could  that  be,  without 
memorv,  reriection,  conception,  iS:c.)  but  absorbed  in  God  ;  and  to 
make  this  absorption  simple,  as  well  as  effectual,  the  instrumental 
jKiwers  are  not  merely  out,  but  they  are  shut  out.  They  may  itill 
serve  purposes  in  this  life,  but  they  have  no  place  in  jwrfect  religion. 
This  consists  in  one  simple  act,  or  habit,  which  becomes  the  more 
genuine  and  pure,  the  less  we  think  alunit  it.  In  fact,  to  think  alK)ut 
it,  is  to  adulterate  it ;  for  we  cannot  think  alxmt  it,  without  employing, 
more  or  less,  the  instrumental  powers  of  our  mind,  which  are  dis¬ 
carded  by  the  leading  principles  of  the  system. 

*  Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  takes  mankind  as  it  is,  and  in  its  pur¬ 
view,  leaves  out  nothing  ;  affording  an  antidote,  for  every  moral  poison ; 
a  medicine,  fi»r  every  moral  disease ;  and  providing,  at  the  same  time, 
unfailing  aid,  attraction,  and  occupation,  for  every  faculty,  and  every 
taste  of  the  soul.  ‘  The  occasion,’  savs  William  Law,  ‘  of  jwrsons 
of  great  piety  and  devotion  having  fallen  into  great  delusion,  was, 
that  they  made  a  saint  of  the  natural  man  ;  my  meaning,’  adds  he, 

*  is,  they  considered  their  wlnde  nature,  as  the  subject  of  religion, 
luul  divine  graces/  lint  how  signally  does  St.  Paul  do  this  very  thing, 
in  that  luminous  prayer  fc»r  the  Thessalonians,  v.  23.  This  single 
verse  overthrows  mysticism ;  I  mean,  in  that  transcendental  notion 
of  it,  which  Fenelon,  and  Law,  and  all  the  (ierman  mystics,  have 
inculaited.’  \'ol.  11.  jip.  2P,  30. 

At  p.  181,  we  find  a  singularly  inaccurate  criticism  on  a 
passage  in  the  Eclectic  llcv.  for  Alay,  1814,  in  which  the  re¬ 
viewer  of  (.’oUinson's  Work  remarks  very  pro}K*rly,  that  ‘  the 
‘  direct  commission  of  C'brist,  accompanied  by  the  extraordinary 
‘  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  alone  constitutes  authority  in 
‘  religion';  and  that  ‘  this  character  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
‘  Apostles/  Mr.  Knox  affects  to  be  amused  with  this  fau,r  pas^ 
the  designation  lK*ing,  as  he  contends,  ‘  not  strictly  applicable 
‘  to  St.  I’aul',  and  absolutely  falling  to  the  ground  in  the  instances 
of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  Was  then  St.  Paul  destitute  of  the 
direct  commission  of  (’brist  and  the  extraordinary  illumination 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.^  If  so,  he  was  assuredly  no  a]>ostle,  for  he 
rests  his  own  claims  to  the  ajmstolic  authority  upon  these  grounds. 
The  inspiration  of  the  Evangelists  Mark  and  Luke  is  quite  ano¬ 
ther  matter.  No  one  has  ever  ranked  them  with  apostles;  but 
ancient  tradition,  for  which  the  learned  writer  professed  such  un- 
l)oundeil  reverence,  has  set  an  apostolic  seal  on  their  Gos|)el8, 
derived  from  the  contemporary  sanction  of  St.  Peter  and  St-  Paul. 
The  high-church  notions  of  this  eccentric  man  carried  him  so  far 
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as  to  render  him  decidedly  opposed  to  even  the  operations  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society. 

*l)can  Graves,’  writes  Mr.  Knox,'  seemed  strong!y  impressed  with 
a  iRTsuasion,  that  either  those  movements  ou^ht  to  be  aided,  or 
iiumething  of  the  same  nature,  among  the  regular  clergy,  should  be 
adopted.  “  For,”  said  he,  “  what  will  be  said,  if  we  neither  favour 
the  exertions  made  for  Christianizing  the  heathen  world,  nor  make  the 
effort  ourselves  ?  The  character  of  our  establishment  will  be  lost,  if 
we,  its  clergy,  clearly  subject  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  indilfercnce, 
on  a  matter  of  such  vitality  ?  ” 

'My  answer  was,  "That  the  church  of  England  would  not  be 
served,  by  a  dereliction,  from  whatever  plausible  motives,  of  its 
essential  principle  :  that  it  was  an  essential  principle  of  the  church  of 
England,  that,  whatever  was  d<me  in  its  name,  should  Imi  done  regu¬ 
larly  and  responsibly,  under  the  authority  of  its  chiefs,  and  har- 
nionically  with  its  organization.  Hut  this,”  I  observed,  "could  not  be 
the  case  witli  missions,  voluntarily  undertaken,  by  unaccredited  indi¬ 
viduals.  This  would  !)e  the  worlc,  not  of  the  cnurch,  but  of  .self- 
directed,  irresponsible  agents.*’  "  If  individuals,”  I  added,  "  would 
act  in  this  way,  let  them  do  it ;  and  let  those  whose  conscience  impcLs 
them,  unite  in  the  undertaking,  if  they  will.  Hut  let  no  one  talk  of 
serving  the  establishment,  by  exertions  irreconcilealde  with  its  essential 
principles ;  nor  call  that  a  church  mission,  which  the  church  could 
uot  recognize  without  self-contradiction.  In  a  word,  a  bishop  of  the 
anglican  church,  is  now  to  be  established  in  the  east :  he  was  of  course 
be  the  regular  superintendant  of  all  ecclesiastical  movements,  in  that 
quarter  ;  through  him,  therefore,  alone,  would  it  seem,  that  a  church 
uf  Knglaqd  mission  could  now  be  set  on  foot ;  or,  if  set  on  foot,  could 
be  conducted  with  consistency  or  sjifety.” 

'lie  did  not  deny  the  force  of  this  reasoning ;  but  Graves  is  too 
much  dis]X)sed  to  be,  not  in  charity  only,  but  in  unison  with  all  men. 
There  is  some  good  in  the  wish,  but  there  is  nu>re  weakness,’ 

Vol.  II.  pp.  UlO— Ui«. 

Could  a  Christian  bishop  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  had  a 
more  unsuitable  adviser?  This  mild  censure  of  Dean  (iraves  is 
high  eulogy.  The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Jebb's  reply  is 
abundantly  matructive^  though  not  in  the  exact  way  which  the 
writer  contemplated.  We  abstain  from  all  comment. 

'  I  grant,  indeed,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  awakening,  ex¬ 
citing  department.  Hut  this  department  is  not  in  our  church.  And 
assuredly  it  is  not  to  be  produced  within  our  church,  by  the  superin¬ 
duction  of  a  dull,  vapid,  spiritless  morality,  upon  a  dry,  stern,  dis¬ 
putatious  dogmatism.  8uch  people  will  be  always  learning,  and  never 
omiing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Such  peoj)le  must  inevitably 
remain  nondescript  and  amphibious  entities,  without  the  stability  and 
elevation  of  a  hierarchy,  without  the  magnetism  and  energy  of  a  sect. 

‘  The  fact  is,  that  one  can  feel  infinitely  more  dis]M)sed  to  con¬ 
genial  izc,  with  an  honest,  orthodox,  pious  dis.sentcr,  than  w'ith  a  per¬ 
haps  equally  honest,  orthodox,  and  pious  evangelic,  w'ho  professes  to  love, 
and  who  thinks  he  sup|)orts  our  establishment,  whilst,  in  reality,  he 
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bi»th  deteriorates  and  undermines  it.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  'fbe 
strict  dissenter  pn>jx'rly  tills  his  providential  function  ;  the  evangelised 
churchman  dws  not.  Nor  is  this  a  men*  theoretic  distinction.  For 
assuredly,  u  h<»M»ever  departs  in  any  degree  fn»m  his  pn^pcr  pnn’idential 
sphere,  in  so  departing,  must  suffer  loss.  His  movements  cannot  be 
steady  ;  his  principles  cannot  be  rooted  and  gniunded  ;  his  conduct 
cannot  lie  fret*,  fnmi  more  or  less  of  trimming,  or  obliquity.  There  is 
a  certain  sobriety  of  conviction,  a  sort  of  abi'uce  of  all  conscientious 
misgiving,  which  cannot  be  purchastni  by  any  lower  price,  than  a  wise 
study  of  the  principles,  and  a  steady  adherence  to  the  lawful  course,  of 
‘  that  state  of  life  into  which  it  hath  pleased  Gt>d  to  call  us.’  When, 
therefore,  I  see  a  spurious  liberality,  either  in  churchmen,  or  dis- 
s**nters,  .  .  when  I  see  the  one,  ready  to  view  as  mertdy  subordinate, 
and  almost  iuditferent,  the  g»»odly  onler  of  the  hierarchical  institution, . . 
or  the  other,  ready  to  scoff  at  the  conscientious  scruples,  which  kept 
their  forefathers  without  the  pale,  1  cannot  help  apprehending,  in  et^ 
instance  res|H‘Ctively,  that  the  light  is  turning  into  darkness,  and  the 
salt  is  losing  its  savour.  Amongst  dissenters,  such  departure  from  the 
old  ground,  engenders  arianism,  s<x*inianism,  and  unlxmnded  scep¬ 
ticism.  Among  I'hurclwif-England  men,  the  diffusion  of  evangelictl 
indifferentism  is  of  to»i  late  a  growth,  to  give  us  a  complete  result ;  but 
the  tendencit's  are,  in  my  judgement,  by  no  mt*ans  equivocal.  The  re¬ 
views  which  have  lately  reachetl  me,  place  it  in  my  power  to  offer  some 
illustration.  There  is  much,  t»f  ctmrse,  to  which  1  strongly  object,  in 
the  Kcli*ctic.  Yet,  when  I  cimipare  the  moral  tone  of  the  best  articles 
in  that  ]mblicati»in,  with  the  moral  tone  which  pervades  the  Christiin 
Observer,  1  am  ublige<l  to  s;iy,  that  I  could  far  more  cordially  mingle 
nnnds  w  ith  the  avowed  dissenter,  than  with  the  soi-disant  church¬ 
man.  You  are  well  aware  of  the  neutralized  spirit,  and  compromising 
iniution,  evinctHl  by  the  C'hristian  Observer,  resjH'cting  public  amu.se- 
ments.  Ix»ok,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  bold,  ner\’ous,  manly,  and 
]»hilosophical  tone,  in  which,  on  this  delicate  subject,  the  Eclectic  Re¬ 
viewer  (\o.  for  July,  p.  84— fib.)  castigates  Miss  Hamilton.  You 
must  alM>  recollect  tliat  indifferentism,  w  hich  would  ‘  merge  all  minor 
cliffert'iices,  in  the  pursuit  of  a  common  object  *,  on  which  the  Christian 
Oliserver  delights  to  expatiate.  This  conciliatory  project  is  carried  to  • 

its  height,  in  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  - ,  from  which  I  must 

cite  a  |ia.s.sage,  sanctioiu*d  by  the  Christian  Observer  (No.  for  May,  p. 

‘  The  [Bible]  Sciety  is  constituU*d  on  this  simple  and  com¬ 
prehensive  principle,  that  it  may  not  exclude  the  aid  of  any  persons, 
pn»fes.siiig  to  be  Christians.  Indeetl,  no  c<»ntribution  for  the  distribution 
of  the  Bible  can  l*e  unacceptable,  w  hether  it  come  from  a  churchman, 
or  a  dissenter,  from  a  Christian,  .Tew,  ^Mahometan,  or  heathen.*  Thus 
s|K*aks  a  Bishop  t»f  the  church  of  England !  And  thus  ft‘el  the  whole 
biHly  of  the  evangi'lical  clergy  !  Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Eclectic  Re¬ 
view  for  August.  I  cannot  but  feel  greatly  struck  with  that  fine  and 
masterly  article,  umm  ‘  lk*bham's  ^lemoirs  of  Lindsay.*  It  were  easy 
here  to  dwell  on  felicities  of  thought,  of  argument,  of  indignant  re- 
prehensitm,  of  playful  wit,  of  cool  irony,  and  of  retributive  sarcasm, 
which  mark  the  mind,  the  hand,  and  the  undaunUd  spirit,  of  a  c»»ii- 
Irovcrsial  hero.  But  the  passage  to  which  my  attention  was  especially 
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attracted,  as  contradistinguished  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  new- 
filled  inditforontism  of  tf>-day,  is  from  the  top  of  ]Mige  130,  to  the 
end  of  the  article.  The  reference,  towards  the  very  conclusion,  to  the 
practice  of  the  primitive  church  ;  and  the  quotation  from  Eusebius,  &c. 
mark  out,  to  me  at  Ic'ast,  most  clearly,  a  far  nearer  approach  to  the 
genius  of  a  hierarchy,  than  we  can  at  all  discern  in  our  evangelic 
churchmen.  There  is  here  no  *  merging  of  minor  differences  *,  . .  no 
disposition  to  commingle  with  ‘  Jews,  Mahometans,  or  heathens.'  Had 
the  writer  of  this  article  nt»t  l)een  Iwrn  a  dissenter,  he  w'ould  have  been 
a  noble  churchman.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  rejoice  that  such  men  art‘  j 

to  be  found  in  the  dissenting  ranks.  They  may,  under  providenct*,  | 

preserve  their  Innly,  from  adopting  '  the  system  of  Socinus,  or  any  ! 

other  cold  negation.’  . 

*  The  truth  is,  that  Imth  amongst  dissenters,  and  among  the  Church-  s 

of'Kngland  men,  w'c  shall  invariably  find  the  most  uns<iphisticateii  j 

piety,  and  the  nn>st  zealous  attachment  to  catholic  verities,  where  there  j 

IS  leiust  disposition  t()  recede  from  the  proper  ground  of  their  resja'ctive  j 

callings.  Dissenters  have,  in  tcK>  many  instanct*s,  receded  and  diverged  ;  | 

and,  in  none  of  those  instances,  have  they  failed  to  make  shipwreck  of  j 

their  faith.  Among  churchmen,  to  recede,  or  to  diverge,  is  a  new  ! 

thing.  We  have  had  coldness,  indeed,  and  ignorance,  and  prodigaev,  ! 

and  total  disreganl  for  every’  thing  conneett^d  with  religion.  But,  in 
the  C'hurch  of  England,  strictly  so  called,  (that  is,  putting  methodism 
out  of  the  question,)  religion  cultivated  in  the  sectarian  manner,  .  . 
the  forms  of  the  church  retained,  but  its  spirit  neglected  ;  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  (as  they  explain  them)  strongly  asserted,  and  its  order 
lightly  regarded  ;  constituted  authorities  moved  aside,  and  self-elected 
bodies  usurping  their  jurisdiction  ;  the  ancient  distribution  of  parishes 
re])oaled,  and  the  clergy’men  of  those  parishes  In^arded,  by  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  committee  of  some  newly-apportionetl  district ;  swarms  of  dis-  \ 

sonters  intruded,  and  intruded  by  laymen,  and  clergymen,  and  nobility, 
and  bishops  of  the  church  of  England,  .  .  all  this  is  a  new  thing  ufHin 
the  earth  ;  and  its  consequences  who  can  venture  to  foretell }  One 
thing  is  certain,  .  .  that  tne  result  cannot  be  trivial.  In  one  way  or 
other,  it  must  produce  some  great  change.  And  the  nature  of  that 
change,  though  sagacity  may  shrew’dly  conjecture,  time  alone  can  i 

thoroughly  disclose.  Meanw'hile,  1  have  g<K)d  hope,  that,  even  now, 
some  l>eneficial  effect  has  been  produced,  among  those*  who  wish  well 
to  our  hierarchical  establishment.  Jealousy  has  been  awakened  ;  and 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  set  on  foot,  as  to  the  nature,  the  functions, 
the  privileges,  and  the  safe-guards  of  the  church.  And  though  the 
subject  is  yet  but  very  inadequately  aj»prehended,  its  revival,  at  a  ]>criod 
certainly  of  greater  light,  and  more  generalizing  j>o\>'ers^  than  any 
p(*ri(Hl  in  wliich  it  was  a  matter  of  n.uch  thought,  or  interest,  can 
hardly  fail  to  answer  a  most  valuable  pur{>ose.  In  the  British  Critic 
fur  June,  though  originating  with  a  man  one  cannot  like,  there  arc 
some  capital  obsen'ations  fn»m  ‘  Daubeny's  Sermon.'  I  had  almost 
thought  him  on  the  true  ground ;  .  .  that  the  Bible,  to  be  an  eHicieiit 
instructor,  ikiks  need  collateral  aid.  He  is,  indeed,  substantially  on 
the  ground  ;  but  he  does  not  plant  his  foot  firmly.  Perhaps  we  may 
live  to  sec  our  own  Dodwells,  and  Hickes's,  and  Collier's,  divested  of 
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the  old  peculiarities,  shorn  of  some  excresci'nces,  and  enlarged  by  a 
philosophic  apprehension  of  the  Scripture.  And  perhaps  too.  a  little 
of  perM'cution,  or  of  somewhat  resembling  persi'cution,  may  be  pitw 
videntially  permitted,  to  train  up  men  with  an  attachment  towards  the 
church,  as  a  hienirchy  ;  as  distinct  from  the  state  ;  and  as  dignified  only 
by  its  intrinsic  exctdlence,  bv  its  venerable  antiquity,  and  by  its  apostolic 
institution/  Vol.  II.  pp.  —  llH). 

At  page  we  find  Mr.  Knox  expressing  bis  fear,  that  the 
result  of  the  Hible  Society's  laliours  would  ‘  ex]>ose  the  sacred 
‘  volume  to  (h'prt*riatinu^  in  one  class  fnnn  dis.apimintincnt,  iu 
‘  another  class  from  familiarity  !'  ro]>ery  again  !  We  must  not 
pass  over  the  follow  ing  passage  in  letter  1.’^)  from  Mr.  Knox,  which 
is  in  a  strain  of  liberality  that  would  not  have  Ix'cn  looked  for. 

‘I  am  slowly  reading  Dr.  Ryland’s  (of  Rristol)  Life  of  Andrew 
Fuller.  He  was  an  interesting  man  ;  one  of  the  wisi'st  and  most 
moral-mimUHl  C'alvinists  in  his  day.  But  it  is  strangt*  that,  within  the 
narnov  sphtTe  of  that  ]>reiudiciHl  party,  the  Isddest  new-modelling  of 
Calvinism  which  the  present  day  has  seen,  as  b«dd  as  that  of  liuxter 
hiinstdf,  should  have  lieen  effected.  In  this  view,  and  for  other  rea- 
stms,  the  lKK»k  is  worth  your  attention.  I  think  of  ordering  his  entire 
works.  He  possessed  wonderful  strength  of  mind  ;  and  is  an  instance 
how  Pn)videiict»  can  draw  forth  instruments  from  the  msst  unlikely 
quarter/  p.  .‘IO7. 

U|H>n  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley,  wre  have  the  following  stric¬ 
tures  from  Mr.  Knox. 

‘  The  life  of  J.  W.  is  a  valuable  record  of  many  things,  which  must 
otherwisi'  have  passed  away.  But  he  is  not  happy  in  his  remarks,  on 
the  emoti<»ns  of  early  methiHlism  ;  and  I  think  he  has  brought  them 
netMllessly,  and  somewhat  disgustingly  forward.  Why  need  he  have 
a>pied  what  ,b»hn  Wesley  has  told,  alnnit  Mr.  lieveridge,  at  Everton? 

1  think  Mr.  S/s  not  Ixlieving  the  existence  of  the  devil,  is  gr(‘atly 
against  him.  .T.  W.  was  in  one  extreme  alKUit  the  devil ;  Mr.  S.  is  in 
another.  .1.  W.’s  extn'me  was  the  less  anti-christian.  The  devil  is  so 
prominent  a  persemage  in  the  Bible,  that  to  take  him  out,  is  to  derange 
the  tableau  of  rt'velation  ;  it  is  to  take  the  shade  out  of  the  picture,  by 
way  of  improving  it.’  Vol.  II.  pp.  431. 

‘  Now  I  spt'ak  of  the  Quarterly,  how  I  am  provoked,  in  reading  the 
first  article,  at  those*  tasteless  allegations  of  ambition’and  vanity,  on 
which  the  reviewer,  leaving  S.  behind,  rings  the  changes  (nay,  I 
might  sav,  what  ringers  call  a  bob-major)  on  those  suppo^  vices  of 
mv  old  friend’s  character.  Why  will  thev  not  see,  that  the  virtues 
wfuch  thev  ascribe*  to  him,  are*  incomjmtible  with  the  vices  which 
they  seem  to  take  a  perverse  pleasure  in  imputing  ?  “  No  man  can 

sere'e  two  maste'rs.”  To  suppose,  as  they  do  suppose,  that  John  o»- 
ley  actoel,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  in  one  and  the  same  exertion, 
from  love  «»f  (JikI  and  man,  and  a  love,  which  was  just  as  <»pposite  to 
the*sc,  as  a  love  of  money  or  of  sensuality,  is  to  imagine  a  monster,  m 
the  moral  world,  less  credible  than  the  centaur,  in  the  natural.  I 
wish  I  knew  how  best  to  stamp  on  this  evidence  of  reason,  iw.v  peculiar 
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evidence  of  fact,  before  I  fi»llo\v  mv  venerable  old  friend  into  that 
countrVf  where  only,  as  yet,  his  worth  and  moment  can  bo  adequately 
ippreciateil.’ 

‘The  article  on  the  Life  of  John  Wesley,  is  abundantly  able  ;  but 
very  unenlightened,  and  not  a  little  unphilosophical.  1  could  find  in 
mv  hetirt  to  write  some  remarks  on  it,  if  I  thought  I  could  please  niv- 
sflf,  and  that  the  C\  C).  would  afford  me  a  place.  My  whole  soul  rises 
against  those  vile  allegations,  of  ambition,  and  vanity  ;  above  both  of 
which,  my  precious  old  friend  soared,  as  much  us  the  eagle  above  the 
glow-worm.  Great  minds  are  not  vain :  and  his  was  a  great  mind,  if 
anv  man  can  lie  made  great,  by  disinterested  benevolence,  8|)otless  purity, 
and  simple  devotetlness  to  that  one  supreme  Good,  in  whom,  with  the 
united  of  the  philosopher  ana  the  saint,  he  saw,  and  loved, 

and  adored,  all  that  was  infinitely  amiable,  true,  sublime,  and  beatific. 
How  little  do  they  know  of  the  human  mind,  who  ctmld  imagine  such 
a  spirit,  liable  to  the  petty  gravitations  of  animal  man.*  pp.453,  455. 

There  is  a  strange  passage  at  page  46(),  in  which  Mr.  Knox 
expresses  liis  opinion,  that  the  real  motive  which  drove  Wesley 
into  final  secession  from  the  Establishment,  was  ‘  the  dread  of  Cal¬ 
vinist  infection,  then  beginning  to  grow’  ripe  (rife  .^)  in 
‘churches' ! !  Here  again,  are  some  admirable  remarks. 

‘  I  dare  say,*  says  Mr.  Knox  again,  *  you  have  read  the  article  in  the 
last  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  lives  of  Newton  and  Scott.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  from  the  same  hand,  as  that  in  a  former  number,  on  the  late 
publication  of  Cow’j>er*8  Letters.  The  spirit  of  both  compiMitions,  is 
very  like  that  of  - ’s  tract  on  Baptismal  Regeneration  ;  and  I  con¬ 

ceive  is  little  less  semi-deistical,  than  the  theology  of  Gottingen,  in 
the  last  century.  A  more  profane  expression,  short  of  gross  blasphemy, 
than  that  in  the  former  article,  *  the  orgasms  of  theopathy,*  could 
scarcely  have  been  uttered ;  and  though  the  terms  arc  less  audacious 
in  this  latter  article,  the  doctrine  is  equally  revolting.  *  Man  cannot,* 
wc  are  told,  '  distinguish,  between  that  love  of  God,  of  virtue,  and  of 
man,  which  proceeds  from  human  principles  and  motives,  and  that 
which  flows  from  the  influence  of  the  divine  sjiirit.*  That  he  cannot 
do  so  in  every  instance,  much  less  draw  a  line  of  demarcation,  between 
that  which  is  natural,  and  that  which  is  divine,  must  indeed  be  allowed ; 
but  if  Christian  virtue  contained  no  evidence,  in  its  feelings,  or  in  its 
fruits,  of  a  more  than  human  source  and  sustenance,  the  claim  of 
Christianity  itself  to  our  esteem  or  attention,  could  hardly  be  sup¬ 
ported  :  since,  in  that  case,  what  would  it  do  for  us,  to  engage  our 
regard  ?  or  to  account  for  its  own  lofty  professions,  and  ponderous 
arrangements.^  In  no  conceivable  case,  could  it  be  more  fairly  asked, 

'  Quid  tanto  feret  promissor  dignum  hiatu  ?  * 

‘  A  belief  in  Providence,  beyond  that  general  system,  by  which  virtue 
IS  made  *  its  ow’ti  reward,  and  vice  its  own  punishment,*  seems  the 
aecond  object  of  this  w'ri tor’s  contumely.  That  there  should  be  rash 
fanciful  conclusions,  respecting  divine  agency,  in  matters  of  pro- 
^dence,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  grace,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
human  w’eakness ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  religious  wisdom,  to  afford  to 
intelligent  minds,  such  rules  and  principles,  as  may  guard  equally 
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excess,  anti  defect.  But  thus  to  conhiic  providence  to  mere 
pre-adjustment,  aad  U  exclude  all  present  operation  (for  to  this  I  con- 
ceivt*,  the  rt'viewer’s  dt>ctrine  amounts)  is  to  undermine  natural,  not 
less  than  revealed  religion.  There  is  a  machinery  which  works  well, 
but  we  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  mechanist,  than  the  possessor  of 
an  excellent  chick,  which  never  goes  out  of  order,  has  to  do  with  the  I 
artist  from  whom  he  purchased  it !  : 

‘  There  is  a  deplorable  (insistency,  in  these  two  views  of  grace,  and 
providence ;  and  the  spirit  which  (inceived  and  propounds  them, 
appears  jiortentously  to  resemble  that  of  the  ‘  scoffers,*  who  should 
come  in  the  last  day,  and  say,  *  where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming? 
for,  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep,  ail  things  continue,  as  they  were  from 
the  beginning  of  the  creation.* 

'  It  strikes Ine  that  this  reviewer  is  the  same,  who  wrote  the  article 
on  Southey *s  Life  of  Wesley  ;  which  life,  by  the  W’ay,  I  hope  your 
friend  will  one  day  l>e  inclined  to  revise.  His  lilieral,  and  not  seldom 
profound  remarks,  are  so  strangely  blended  with  ridicule  and  levity,  as 
to  expose  himstdf  to  the  charge  of  very  great  inconsistency.  He  again 
and  again,  intimates,  that  the  history,  Ixith  of  Wesley,  and  Whitefield, 
is  inarktHl  with  a  mysterious  designation ;  and  yet  lie  so  jumbles  to- 
gt'lher  their  extravagances  and  their  better  principles,  as  to  give  no 
aid  to  his  reader,  in  making  an  estimate  of  the  eventual  advantage  to 
the  interests  of  religion  ;  tliough  he  himself  is  continually  admitting, 
that  some  dt'grec  of  advantage  must  be  allowed  to  their  labours.* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  505 — 507. 

Wbat  a  living  paradox  was  this  learned,  accomplished,  pious, 
wrong-headed,  scini-Papistical  dogmatist  I 

Critical  justice  compels  us  to  notice  with  regret  the  publication 
of  some  letters  which  do  small  honour  to  the  late  Prelate's  me¬ 
mory.  At  page  132,  occur  some  remarks  on  private  judgement, 
which  betray  a  strange  misapprehension  of  the  very  import  of  the 
term.  ‘  How  would  the  astronomer,  the  mathematican,  the  chy- 
*  mist,  laugh  at  the  asserter  of  private  judgement !'  says  the 
Bishop  !  How  still  more  justly,  it  may  be  replied,  would  either 
laugh  to  scorn  the  asserter  of  authority  in  opposition  to  the  results 
of  private  investigation  !  Truly,  the  amiable  Prelate  was  no 
rcasoner.  In  the  next  letter,  we  meet  with  this  startling,  yet  too 
consistent  avowal. 

*  It  is  my  w  ish  and  prayer,  that  I  may  be  saved  from  Me  shnplicitii 
of  Bible  religion.  I  love  system,  antiquity  and  authority.  I  read, 
during  my  illm'ss,  much  of  Alison.  I  am  taking  more  to  imat^nalitm* 

Vol.  1 1  ,  p.  134. 

Alas  !  alas  !  is  this  the  language  of  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  ?  How  came  Mr.  Forster  to  publish  such  drivelling  as 
this  ?  I.etter  cxxix  contains  an  attack  upon  the  Bible  Society, 
not  less  discreditable  to  the  good  sense,  the  Christian  feeling,  and 
the  temper  of  the  writer.  In  letter  cli,  the  subject  is  again 
liTought  up  in  connexion  with  some  not  very  fair  remarks  on  a 
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passage  cite<l  from  the  Eclectic  Review,  wliicli  leads  Mr.  Jehb 
to  exclaim — ‘  Is  not  here  a  gooil  result  of  Bible  Societies  and 
*  Parliamentary  religion?’ 

In  1815,  Mr.  Jebb  visited  London  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  be 
attended  Divine  Service  at  Percy  cha])el,  where  the  hymn  ex¬ 
ceedingly  annoyed  him. 

*  I  felt/  ho  says,  *  like  a  stranger  dropped  from  another  world  into  an 
ftsseinhly  of  strange  worshi|>pera,  rrith  rrhom  I  could  no  more  join, 
than  /  could  join  in  the  fvorship  of  Juggernaut,  In  the  morning 
indml,  the  Psalms  displeased  me ;  they  were  Christianized,  and  no 
Cdoria  Patri  was  either  sung,  or  indeed  existwl  in  the  printcnl  psulni- 

b«iok.  1  forgot  to  mention  that,  before  sermon - gave  a  long  prayer 

of  his  own,  and  altered  the  Lord’s  Prayer ;  and  after  the  sermon  t<wk 
u  still  greater  libt'ity,  in  lengthy  alterations  of  a  liturgical  collect.  Oh 
innm'atore.s*  Vol.  II.  p.  215. 

Ought  this  to  have  been  printed  by  a  friend  of  the  Writer's  ? 
Had  nothing  more  been  known  to  us  of  the  character  of  Bishoi) 
Jchb,  than  this  extravagant  sally  of  prejudice  and  illilieral  feel¬ 
ing  discloses,  we  should  have  been  led  to  set  him  down  as  a  very 
weak,  and  not  a  very  pious  man.  A  Romish  priest  could  not  have 
expressed  a  stronger  nausea  at  the  services  of  Protestant  worshi}>. 
Hut  even  mild  and  amiable  men  arc  subject  to  intolerant  diulikcs; 
and  strange  to  say,  the  Editor  of  Burnet’s  Lives,  who  could  read 
and  admire  the  writings  of  Howe,  and  Baxter,  and  Doddridge, — 
who  carried  his  liberality  towards  Homan  Catholics  to  excess,  and 
towards  Wesleyan  and  other  Dissenters,  discovered  more  toler¬ 
ance  and.  candour  than  are  often  to  be  found  in  {KTsons  of 
his  order, — yet,  retreated  with  aversion  and  disgust  from  the 
evangelical  party  in  his  own  Church.  In  his  diocese,  the  late 
Bishop  of  Limerick  discountenanced  aiid  repressed  the  zealous 
exertions  of  some  of  his  own  clergy  ,  and  thereby,  in  some  (piar- 
ters,  brought  almost  his  Protestantism  into  suspicion.  But  in  this 
he  acted  consistently  as  a  high-church  man;  and  the  blame  ought 
not  to  fall  on  the  individual,  but  ufwn  the  system.  He  was  mis¬ 
taken,  but  sincere ;  influenced  by  no  sordid  or  secular  motives, 
but  by  honest  prejudices  ;  and  swayed  by  ecclesiastical  theories 
which,  though  Himsy  as  cobwebs,  have  had  power  to  fetter  more 
powerful  minds  than  his.  While  we  lament  the  errors  which 
obscured  Bishop  Jebb's  theological  views,  and  contracted  his  use¬ 
fulness,  let  us  do  justice  to  his  pious,  disinterested  efforts  to  pro- 
niote  the  interests  of  sacred  literature  and  practical  Christianity, 
nor  refuse  his  due  meed  of  honour  to  a  Protestant  Kcmpis. 


voi..  xii. — N.S. 
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Art.  III. — l/lnstrntiotis  of'  llealfis  Picturesque  Annual  for  1835; 

- Jenningses  Landscape  Annual  (or  1835  ; - and,  The  Oriental 

Annual  for  1835. 

^IIK  V  icturesejue  Annual  has  this  year  started  u|K)n  a  novel 
*  and  striking  plan.  Mr.  (Jeorge  Cattcrinole  has  heen  long 
distinguished  for  the  skill  with  which  he  hlends  the  figure  with 
landsca]H*— historical  And  romantic  groupes  w  ith  local  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  scenery.  The  first  subject  we  recollect  to  have  seen 
from  his  designs,  was  the  ‘  Treasure- seeker ;  a  single,  hut  ex¬ 
pressive  figure  in  a  subterranean  chaml>er,  lighted  by  a  single 
lamp,  amid  ranges  of  massive  columns  fantastically  carved,  and 
conveying,  in  the  brief  compass  of  a  vignette  wood-cut,  a  lively 
idea  of  indefinite  extent.  He  has  more  recently  made,  as  we  lie- 
lieve,  an  advantageous  impression  on  the  public  mind,  by  other 
well-adapted  subjects  of  the  same  general  character,  though  less 
decidedly  imaginative.  ‘We  have  now  before  us  the  proofs  of  an 
extensive  series  illustrating,  through  the  medium  of  ‘  Hcatlfs 
Picturesque  Annual',  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  under  the 
jingling  title  of  ‘  Scott  and  Scotland'.  With  only  one  or  two 
exce]>lions,  the  whole  may  be  characterised  as  displaying  con¬ 
spicuous  talent,  both  in  design  and  execution,  while  some  ex- 
hihit  excellences  of  a  high  and  rare  description.  When  we  have 
said  that  the  Maid  of  Neidpath  is  a  sprawling  figure  of  mawkish 
expression,  and  that  the  sternly  vindictive  Hamilton  of  Bothwell- 
liaugli  is  ill-represented  by  a  crazy  iml)ecilte  in  a  singidarly  awk¬ 
ward  and  hesitating  attitude,  we  have  exhausted  all  disposition 
to  unfavourable  criticism.  The  very  first  glance  infused  compla¬ 
cent  feelings,  while  we  looked  upon  an  expressive  vignette, 
representing  a  gallery  in  an  old  feudal  castle,  with  the  heavily 
armed  trixii^r  under  the  double  temptation  of  a  Jacobus  and  a 
dark  eye.  ‘  The  West  How,'  is  a  rich  and  well-peopled  street 
scene,  with  admirably  managed  light :  Bonington  or  Prout 
has  nothing  iK'tter.  There  are  some  excellent  Interiors.  The 
highly  ornamented  tomb  in  Melrose  Abbey,  surrounded  by 
gorgeous  accessories,  and  the  profuse  decoration  of  Roslin  Chapel, 
are  touched  by  a  pencil  at  once  delicate  and  bold,  while  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  personages  moving  or  reposing  amid  those  scenes  of 
ruined  grandeur,  add  much  to  the  particular  effect.  But  the 
Crypt  of  Glasgow  Cathedral,  with  Frank  Osbaldiston  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  mysterious  voice,  is  our  cs}x?cial  favourite,  for  the 
fine  management  of  the  light  and  shade  among  the  massive 
arches  and  the  skilfully  drawn  figures.  Scarcely,  if  at  all  inferior 
to  this,  and  something  in  the  same  way,  arc  the  Guard-room  in 
Stirling  ('astle,  and  the  (ireat  Hall  in  Craignethan  Castle,  with 
Claverhouse  and  Edith,  and  the  other  actors  in  that  striking 
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scene  where  Morcton's  life  seems  to  haiifiC  upon  that  slender 
thread,  the  relcntings  of  a  man  of  blood.  Queen  Mary's  Closet 
at  llolyrood,  and  her  Bedchamber,  with  Walter  Scott  hap¬ 
pily  introduced  in  meditation  on  the  strange  transactions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  surrounding  memorials  of  by-gone  times,  are  less 
striking  as  subjects,  but  equally  skilful  as  drawings.  Linlithgow 
Talace,  surrounded  with  old  and  shattered  pines,  the  foreground 
enlivened  by  a  festive  party  of  dames  and  gallants,  pages  and 
falconers,  is  good ;  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde,  better ;  but  to  our 
mind,  the  view  of  Craignethan  Castle,  with  the  skirmishes  at  the 
foot  of  its  precipice,  is  best.  Mr.  Cattermole,  indeed,  excels 
in  the  management  of  water,  whether  quiescent  or  in  tumult. 
Lochleven,  with  the  calm  lake  and  the  light  passing  shower,  is 
beautifully  treated,  and  as  beautifully  rendered  by  Brandard; 
while,  in  the  same  view  by  moonlight,  the  lake  stirred  by  a 
breeze,  find  the  spray  thrown  up  by  the  shots  fired  at  the  boat  in 
which  Mary  is  making  her  csca|)e,  are  expressed  with  equal  skill. 
Glendearg,  with  the  mule  and  its  clerical  rider  in  the  foreground, 
and  Christie  of  Clinthill  in  the  distance,  is  a  fine  s]K?cimen  of 
ability  in  the  artist.  To  a  common  eye,  the  subject  would  pre¬ 
sent  small  promise  of  the  picturesque  :  a  bank  of  no  great  height 
on  the  left,  a  strong  rivulet  winding  round  its  base,  a  low  brae 
and  two  stunted  trees  on  the  right,  with  a  few  weeds  and  sedges 
in  the  front,  are  so  combined  and  blended  by  the  subdued  sha¬ 
dows  of  a  calm  sunset,  as  to  produce  an  effect  of  singular  beauty 
and  truth.  *  It  is  well  engraved  by  Willmore,  with  the  exception 
of  a  little  scratchiness  in  the  water.  A  sailing-boat  crossing  the 
Forth  in  a  gale,  Edinburgh  Castle  from  the  (irey  Friar’s  Church 
Yard,  and  the  rock  and  towers  of  Stirling,  being  mentioned  with 
general  praise,  we  believe  we  shall  have  gone  through  the  whole 
series.  We  cannot  afford  room  for  an  equally  minute  analysis 
of  the  various  degrees  of  skill  manifested  in  the  engraving ;  but 
it  were  unjust  to  omit  the  observation,  that  we  have  not  often  met 
with  a  work,  in  this  respect,  of  more  equal  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  execution.  On  turning  over  the  plates  again,  we  |)erceive 
that  we  have  omitted  to  notice  the  scene  in  Crichtoun  Castle, 
^here  Marmion  is  represented  as  relating  to  Douglas  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  ghostly  combat;  it  is  spiritedly  expressed,  and 
Heath  has  made  of  the  engraving  a  jx'rfect  gem  ;  the  armour  is 
meud  itself,  and  the  silver  cups  and  naggons  have  the  finish  of  a 
tniniature. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that,  some  time  since,  tired  of  the 
endless  re|K‘tition  of  Venice  and  Naples,  Switzerland  and  the 
Khine,  we  suggested  that  matter  less  familiar,  and  more  accept¬ 
able  to  eyes  somewhat  fatigued  with  a  |)er]>etual  succession  of 
canals  and  gondolas,  glaciers  and  chateau>v^  might  l>c  found  in 
^pain,  esixcially  in  its  southern  jirovinces,  where  the  magnifi- 
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ceiice  of  the  Moorish  Kovorci^ns  yet  survives  in  the  towers  and 
courts  and  ^^alleries  of  the  Alhambra.  Sec|uence  and  consenuencc 
are  things  distinct  and  different ;  but  it  is  certainly  remarkable, 
that  ^  hard  upon'  this  suggestion  of  ours,  two  able  artists,  at  least, 
should  have  started  for  those  regions  of  romance.  Of  one,  Roberts, 
we  have  in  our  hand  the  first  sample :  the  other,  Lewis,  has 
not  yet  come  formally  iK'fore  the  ]mblic,  but  we  have  seen  two  or 
three  specimens  of  his  lithographed  and  tinted  sketches,  and  if 
these  be  fair  averages,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  brilliant 
success  of  a  w«)rk  so  judicious  in  selection  and  so  spirited  in  exe¬ 
cution.  Mr.  Ijcwis  bas  happily  seized  upon  those  striking  por¬ 
tions  which  exhibit,  perhaps,  more  impressively  than  a  larger 
sco|)e,  the  singular  character  of  Moorish  architecture.  Views  of 
entire  and  extensive  subjects  may  be  found  in  Murphy,  Taylor, 
and,  if  we  remember  right,  Laborde;  but  these  ‘bits' — diM)rs, 
balconies,  gates,  courts,  galleries,  are  the  exploration  of  a  new 
and  inexhaustible  mine,  valuable  to  the  antiquary,  and  inestim¬ 
able  to  the  artist.  We  take  it,  however,  for  granted,  that  the 
collection  will  include  the  general  as  well  as  the  particular,  al¬ 
though  it  so  ha])pens  that  we  have  as  yet  seen  only  the  latter. 
In  fact,  every  ‘hole  and  corner'  of  this  splendid  monument  of 
Saracenic  taste  deserves  investigation,  not  only  as  connected  with 
the  study  of  antiquity,  but  as  exhibiting  at  every  step  some  fresh 
c*omhination  of  jiicturescpie  and  architectural  beauty.  ^ 

Mr.  Uol)crts  is  a  pleasing  and  assiduous  artist,  not  perhaps 
strikingly  original  or  vigorous  in  his  handling  or  effect,  but 
ready,  dexterous,  and  always  fairly  encountering  the  difficulties 
of  his  subject.  'Fhe  portfolio  which  now  lies  before  us,  contain¬ 
ing  the  proof-impressions  of  ‘  Jennings's  Landscape  Annual'  for 
lR'k5,  exhibits  a  scries  of  views  chiefly  connected  with  Granada, 
but  including  some  of  the  more  striking  features  of  the  neighlnmr- 
ing  towns  and  country.  The  vignette  title,  had  it  In'cn  published 
thirty  years  ago,  would,  by  itself,  have  made  the  Iwok's  fortune; 
but  we  have,  of  late  years,  had  s(»  much  in  the  same  wav,  that 
we  nceil  only  characterise  it  as  a  wild  and  comprehensive  view  of 
tower  and  roik,  winding  ranqiarts  and  mountain-pass —  a  scene 
like  those  which  the  Indd  })encil  of  Stanfield,  the  skilful  crayon 
of  Harding,  and  the  magic  wand  of  Turner,  have  long  since 
made  familiar  as  our  chamlKT-walls.  ‘  The  Tower  of  Comarcs,' 
and  the  general  view  of  the  Alhambra  from  the  Albaycin;  are 
pleasing  pictures  ;  but  a  more  decided  and  expressive  treatment 
would  liave  made  them,  in  a  far  higher  degree,  interesting  and 
efli'ctive.  The  view  of  the  (icncralifc  has  a  rich  and  striking 
fore-ground  in  the  bastions  and  rocks  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the 
‘  Vermillion  Tower 'is  skilfully  combined  with  terraces,  balconies, 
and  trellis-work.  The  ‘  (iate  of  Justice'  is  simply  and  licauti- 
fully  ireaUHl,  and  the  engraver,  C’artcr,  seems  to  have  entered 
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into  tlic  6))int  of  the  drawing.  In  the  *  Deseent  into  the  plain 
of  (tranada,'  Mr.  Roberts  has  shewn  that  he  knows  both  how 
to  choose,  and  how  to  manage,  a  singularly  wild  and  romantic 
scene.  If  Mr.  11.,  instead  of  being  a  clever  artist,  which  he 
is,  had  been  a  mere  mechanic,  whicn  he  is  not,  wc  would  have 
forgiven  him  for  the  sake  of  his  ‘  Court  of  the  Alberca  without 
that  vile  affectation  of  '  making  a  picture,'  to  which  so  many 
fine  subjects  have  been  sacrificeil,  he  has  given  a  highly  inter¬ 
esting  architectural  subject,  just  in  the  way  that  it  ought  to  be 
given,  in  the  best  point  of  view,  and  with  strict  regard  to  the 
laws  of  perspective.  Of  the  ‘  Remains  of  a  Moorish  bridge  on 
the  Darro,'  Wallis  has  made  a  beautiful  engraving  from  what 
wc  are  quite  sure  must  have  been  an  exquisite  drawing.  The 
^  Casa  del  Carboa'  exhibits  a  whimsical  association  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  materials ;  a  profusely  ornamented  horse-shoe  arch, — a 
modern  specimen  of  church  architecture,  sup|H)rting,  if  our  eyes 
see  right,  a  Doric  frieze  by  a  Corinthian  pilaster, — a  caUifw 
constructed  on  principles  utterly  beyond  our  science, — and  other 
accompaniments  not  less  picturesijuely  blended.  ‘  Honda'  is  a 
romantic  scene  of  rock  and  bastion,  precipice  and  clouds,  and 
reminds  us  of  a  romantic  book,  written  by  a  sort  of  hero  of  ro¬ 
mance,  M.  dc  Rocca,  the  second  husband  of  Madame  dc  Stael. 
Alcala  el  Real  is  a  glorious  view  of  ultra-romantic  scenery  ;  it  is 
well  engraved  by  Allen,  and  would  be  all  the  better  without  tlic 
clap-trap  sun  that  overhangs  the  central  summit.  Then  comes  a 
Moorish  fortress,  Gaucin,  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  crags 
on  which  it  stands,  and  looking  out,  like  a  waten-tower,  towards 
Gibraltar  and  the  Rarbary  coast.  Next  wc  have  a  subject  of 
singular  beauty  and  attractive  title — ‘  Tower  of  the  Seven 
Vaults ;'  a  Cfilm,  (juiet,  lovely  scene  of  mins  and  foliage,  lit  up, 
after  Turner's  fashion,  with  moon  and  setting  sun.  Loxa,  a  rugged 
view  of  fortress  and  mountain,  is  well  engraved  by  Willmore.  The 
‘  Moorish  gateway  leading  to  the  great  square  of  the  Viva  Ram- 
bla'  does  credit  to  Mr.  Roberts  as  a  skilful  draughtsman :  compli- 
cated,  but  clearly  rendered,  without  artifice  of  light  and  shadow,  it 
expresses  admbably  that  mixture  of  Moorish  and  Christian  archi¬ 
tecture  which  gives  so  much  interest  to  these  localities.  The 
Court  of  the  Lions  is  excellent,  and  Higham  has  done  justice  to 
a  difficult  subject.  The  Bridge  of  Honda  is  a  sort  of  Spanish 
Tivoli,  without  a  temple,  and  with  but  a  slender  stream,  but 
displaying  bold  precipices,  crowned  with  buildings  to  the  very 
edge.  Two  exquisite  interiors,  the  Hall  of  Judgement  and  the 
Hall  of  the  Abencerrages,  complete  the  work:  as  architectural 
amateurs,  wc  might  prefer  somewhat  more  of  distinctness  in  the 
details,  cs)xx:ially  in  the  first-named  plate,  but,  as  picturesque 
subjects,  they  can  hardly  be  exceeded  in  richness  and  beauty. 
There  arc  several  wood-cuts,  of  clear  and  satisfactory  execution. 
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We  presume  tliat  the  next  volume  will  contain  the  Mosque  of 
Cordova,  and  the  Alcazar  of  Seville. 

A  common  hut  unsus|>ect(Hl  cause  of  deficient  interest  in  many 
of  the  jjTiiphic  productions  which  are  from  time  to  time  olfereil  to 
]mblic  admiration  and  patronage,  is,  we  are  ])ersuaded,  to  l)e 
found  in  the  neglect  of  exercising  a  due  discrimination  lx*tween  a 
print  and  a  drawing.  The  latter  may  a])pear,  and  may  intrin¬ 
sically  l>e,  a  iH'autiful  and  attractive  ])roduction  :  it  may  possess 
every  desirable  quality  of  colour  and  execution  ;  it  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  Ik'  interesting  in  its  subject ;  and  yet  it  may 
wholly  fail  to  exhibit  these  characters  when  it  comes  to  Ik?  trans¬ 
ferred  to  steel  or  copper,  though  the  engraver  may  have  done  his 
j)art  with  fidelity  and  skill.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  publishers  and  dilettanti  should  err,  since  it 
recjuires  not  only  general  knowledge,  but  specific  discernment. 
We  confess,  however,  that  we  liave  often  felt  astonishment  at  the 
want  of  sound  judgement  displayed  in  such  affairs,  by  artists  of 
high  talent  lH)th  in  painting  and  engraving,  'fhe  ahsence  of 
decided  colour  is  the  first  and  most  obvious  consideration  that 
presents  itself  in  the  comparison  :  this,  specifically,  the  trajts- 
tator  cannot  render,  though  he  may  shew  a  strong  feeling  and  an 
expressive  indication  of  its  effect,  and  even  of  its  gradations  and 
combinations.  It  would  then,  one  might  suppose,  Ik?  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  question  in  the  preliminary  inquiry, — How  far  is  the'colour- 
ing  of  this  picture  capable  of  ex))ression  by  the  processes  of  en¬ 
graving  What  will  he  the  general  effect  when  these  l>eautiful 
tints  and  mingling  hues  melt  away  into  a  cold  medium,  while  the 
rich  iwpasto  of  the  brush  is  represented  by  the  lines,  curves, 
angles,  and  dots  of  the  engraver  ?  Nor  are  these  questions  al¬ 
ways  easy  to  Ik'  answertnl.  So  much  depends  on  the  skill  and 
science  of  the  artificer,  that  a  very  considerable  degree  of  tact, 
much  more  than  we  usually  sec  manifested,  is  required  in  the 
aj)propriaiion  of  the  work.  We  have  touched  on  these  points 
clncHy  for  the  ])urpose  of  observing,  that  they  seem  to  us  appli¬ 
cable  in  part  to  one  of  the  Annuals — the  Oriental — now  before  us. 
Mr.  Daniel,  by  whom  all  the  drawings  were  made,  is  an  artist  of 
great  ability  ;  and  several  of  his  subjects,  both  in  the  present 
and  the  former  volume,  are  likely  to  be  highly  popular,  while 
cithers  arc  conspicuous  for  the  higher  qualities  of  art.  Hut  there 
are  also  not  a  few  which,  however  lieautiful  they  may  have  been  as 
paintings,  come  but  tamely  off  in  their  translated  state. 

Inde|H‘ndently,  however,  of  these  considerations,  we  are  get¬ 
ting  a  little  tired  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mussulman  picturesque,  at 
least  as  it  is  commoidy  managed.  We  are  grown  somewhat  fas¬ 
tidious  alK)Ut  mosques  and  mausoleums,  choultries,  pagodas,  and 
caravanserais  ;  and  wc  require  more  of  that  clear  and  expressive 
detail,  without  which  general  forms  soon  become  exhausted  of 
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variety.  The  dome,  that  striking,  hut  questionable  feature,  recurs 
incessantly  in  the  structures  of  Islam,  while  the  conical  form  pre¬ 
dominates  with  little  variation  in  the  llrahminical  temple ;  and 
we  have  a  quite  sufficient  supply  of  these  in  most  of  our  Oriental 
illustrations.  lUit  we  want  something  dee|>er  than  this ;  some¬ 
thing  that  shall  let  us  more  into  the  secret  of  Asiatic  invention 
and  execution.  Interiors,  for  instance,  would  he  well  suited  to 
this  purpose ;  and,  from  the  difficulty  of  their  management  by 
dilettanti  makers  of  sketches,  they  are  not  likely  to  he  sjicedily 
exhausted  of  novelty.  We  cannot  withhold  an  expression  of  re¬ 
gret,  that  IVIr.  Daniel’s  science  and  skill  have  not  been  more  e;c-  • 
tensively  exercised  in  this  way  :  there  is  one  admirably  treated 
interior  of  a  mosque  at  Juanpore,  which  has  keenly  whetted  our 
a))petitc  for  more  exhibitions  of  the  same  kind.  The  llhinocero^, 
engraved,  as  well  as  the  former,  by  lledaway,  though  the  scenery 
strikes  us  as  African  rather  than  Asiatic,  forms  the  subject  of  a 
highly  interesting  print ;  and  the  Tartarian  Yak,  amid  the  hills 
and  mountain-dwellings  of  Tibet,  is  scarcely  less  attractive.  Hut 
the  ‘  Lion  ’  of  the  Iniok  will,  we  imagine,  be  the  Hoa-constrictor, 
with  the  boatman  in  his  coil,  and  the  wood-cutters  hacking  his  ImhIv 
and  tail  with  their  axes  :  it  is  a  novel  subject,  spiritedly  expresseef, 
and  Brandard  has  done  justice  to  it.  The  Gates  of  Goor  and  of 
Uotas  arc  liold  and  well  chosen  specimens  of  their  class.  The 
figure  subjects,  ‘  The  Salaam,’  and  ‘  The  Favourite  of  the 
Ilaram,’  will,  no  doubt,  be  popular,  as  interesting  illustrations  of 
Kastern  character  and  customs.  I’he  Indian  girl  with  her  fruit- 
stall,  and  the  grove  scenery  of  the  distance,  makes  a  beautiful 
vignette.  The  ‘  llajpootni  ’  is,  we  suppose,  a  portrait.  The 
Mausolea  of  Nujib-ud-Dowlah,  in  llohilcund,  and  Suftcr  Jung, 
at  Delhi,  with  a  similar  structure  built  by  Asoph-ud-Dowlah,  at 
Lucknow,  well  illustrate  the  sepulchral  architecture  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  The  ‘  Gate  of  the  Chautcr-Serai  ’  is  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  the  skilful  management  of  the  foreground.  A  re- 
]>resentation  of  the  Moah-Punkec,  or  state  barge  of  the  Lucknow 
Nawaab,  reminds  us  of  the  ninth  of  November;  and  the  ‘  (ianlen 
of  the  Palace  ’  affords  us  a  glimpse  of  the  domestic  pomp  of  the 
same  sovereign.  The  Mosque  of  Muttra,  and  another  in  the 
Coimbatore,  are  specimens  of  the  religious  structures  of  Islam  ; 
while  the  temples  at  Benares,  Muddunpore,  and  Bcnle  Gyah, 
with  equal  interest,  exhibit  the  sacred  architecture  of  Brahminism. 

‘  C'alcutta,  from  Garden-House  Beach,’  does  not  particularly 
j)leasc  us. 
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Art.  IV.  1.  The  Act  for  the  amemhnent  and  better  Admtmst ration  of 
the  hates  relating  to  the  Poor,  in  England  and  fPales,  witli  ex¬ 
planatory  N<»tes,  and  a  co])ious  Index.  Ky  John  Tidd  Pnitt,  Ksq. 
jlarrister  at  Law,  wlu»  assisted  in  preparing  the  Bill.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion,  with  Prefiice.  12ino.  pp.  xxviii.  140.  Price 2.v.(h/.  London,  UC14. 

2.  Ueoort  from  His  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  inquiring;  into  the 
Anininistration  and  Practicid  Oiieration  of  the  Poor  Laws.  Pub¬ 
lished  hy  Authority.  Bvo.  pp.  120.  London.  1034. 

3.  Four  lectures  on  the  Poor  Latrs,  delivered  in  Trinity  Term,  1034. 

^  By  Mountifort  Ltingrteld,  Ksq.  Professcir  of  Ptditical  Kconoiny  in  * 

the  University  of  Dublin.  Ovo.  pp.  l(Hh  Dublin,  1034. 

^■"'IIK  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill  was  the  redeeming  act  of  an 
unproductive  session  ;  and  never  did  a  more  beneficial  mea¬ 
sure  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature.  The  conduct  of  Go¬ 
vernment  with  respect  to  this  Bill  merits  the  highest  praise.  In 
the  first  instance,  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  collect  evidence 
from  all  quarters,  that  might  serve  as  a  safe  basis  for  general  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  results  of  their  indefatigable  and  judicious  labours 
were  laid  liefore  the  public  in  a  cheap  form.  Inquiry  was  thus 
inviunl,  and  the  communication  of  opinion  challenged  in  the  most 
tqK*n  manner.  Afler  this,  the  lUqxirt  of  the  Commissioners,  with  .  | 

the  Kvidence,  was  also  reprinted  in  a  portable  form,  and  at  a  low 
price,  so  as  to  render  every  }>erson  inexcusable  who  should  neglect 
avail  himself  of  this  accessible  source  of  information,  and  yet 
through  ignorance  op|H)se  the  In'iieficial  reform  contemplated.  At 
length  a  Bill,  in  harmony  with  the  Report  of  the  ('ommissioners, 
and  founded  upon  that  valuable  mass  of  evidence,  was  brought 
forward  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  Their  object  could  not  l)c 
mistaken.  It  could  not  even  Ik'  supposed  to  have  any  relation  to 
party  interests,  to  political  theories,  or  to  any  sinister  views.  The 
vinilent  clamour  raised  against  the  Bill  proceetleil  chiefly  from  a 
quarter  which  had  hitherto  given  its  siqqxirt  to  the  measures  of 
Government.  The  objections  with  which  it  was  assailed,  were  such 
as,  whether  thnnigh  alfecteil  ignoranceor  studied  misrepresentation, 
did  not  really  touch  the  merits  of  the  Bill.  They  were  addressed 
chiefly  to  the  passions  of  the  ]X)pulace,  and  liad  no  claim  to  at¬ 
tention  as  argument.  Of  this  description  were  the  hypocritical 
alarms  expressed  as  to  the  injury  which  the  Bill  would  work  to 
the  morals  of  the  lower  orders,  and  the  ravings  of  the  Times  and 
Herald  alxmt  the  worse  than  'Furkish  despotism  that  was  about  to 
Ix'  creattxl  in  the  |XTsons  of  the  Central  Commissioners, — a  sort 
of  Knglish  pash.as  !  In  spite,  however,  of  these  obviously  dis¬ 
honest  and  malignant  attempts  to  im|XHle  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
it  rect'iveil  the  sanction  of  lx)th  Houses  without  encountering  any  | 

material  or  very  rcs|H'ctable  op|X)sition,  and  certiiinly  without  re¬ 
ceiving  from  tne  wisdom  eliciteil  in  del)ate  much  improvement. 
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It  has  now  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  our  readers  will  per¬ 
haps  not  be  displeased  to  have  laid  before  them  a  succinct  account 
of  the  nature  and  provisions  of  this  great  measure  of  economical 
reform. 

Its  main  design  may  be  descrilK'd,  in  a  word,  as  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  English  Poor  Laws  to  their  original  shape  and  opera¬ 
tion  ;  to  re-enact  the  principle  of  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  ;  and 
to  re|)eal  and  abolish  that  monstrous  gn)wth  of  quarter  session 
legislation,  and  statutory  innovation  which  have  reverstnl  altoge¬ 
ther  the  operation  of  the  original  statutes.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  tells 
us,  that  the  objects  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Hill  are  two  ;  — 

'  1st.  To  raise  the  labouring  classes,  that  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  the 
community,  from  the  idleness,  in)pn)vidence  and  de^nidation  into 
which  the  ill  administration  of  the  laws  for  their  relief  has  thrust 
them. 

‘  2d.  To  immediately  arrest  the  progress,  and  ultimately  to  diminish 
the  amount,  of  the  pressure  on  the  o\mers  of  lands  and  houses. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  tliese  two  olijects  are  intimately 
connected. 

‘  The  Act  aims  at  effecting  these  objects,  not  by  denying  relief,  not  by 
affecting  in  the  slightest  degree  the  grand  principle  of  the  Poor  Laws, 
that  no  man,  whatever  be  his  misconduct  shall  want  the  moans  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  but  by  providing  an  administration  by  which  that  subsistence 
shall  be  given  in  a  way  which  shall  be  favourable,  instead  of  destructive 
to  the  welfare  of  society. 

*  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  has  been  as  yet  intrusted  to 
thit'c  sets  of  functionaries : — 

1.  Annual  overseers. 

2.  \'^estries. 

3.  Magistrates. 

‘  All  of  whom  have  been  proved,  by  the  most  extensive  experience, 
the  untit  for  the  duties  connded  to  them. 

This  is  very  plain  and  bold  language,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  but  is 
it  quite  correct  ?  Had  each  of  the  three  classes  confined  them¬ 
selves  to  the  duties  originally  confided  to  them,  and  the  poor  laws 
remained  unchanged  in  principle,  there  would  have  been  little 
occasion  for  introducing  a  new  administrative  body.  In  fact,  Mr, 
Pratfs  language  would  convey  the  idea,  that  the  Act  proposes  to 
set  aside  these  functionaries  altogether.  It  docs  no  such  thing; 
and  if  it  did,  it  would  be  a  very  foolish  and  impracticable  Act. 
It  does  not  abolish  the  annual  overseers,  but  it  provides  for  the 
appointment  of  a  permanent  assistant  overseer,  elected  by  the 
owners  and  rate-payers,  with  a  salary  chargeable  u|)on  the  rate; 
a  plan  already  authorized  by  the  59  Geo.  HI.  c.  12,  and  ex¬ 
tensively  ado])ted  with  the  greatest  advantage.  It  appears  from 
the  returns  of  1H31,  that  paid  assistant  overseers  were  then  em¬ 
ployed  in  no  fewer  than  3249  parishes ;  but  in  the  wirrst  parishes, 
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no  Kiuh  officer  was  ap|>ointotl,  because  tbc  adoption  of  the  plan 
was  made  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  vestr^'.  All  that  the  new 
Hill  does,  then,  is  to  give  |K)wer  to  the  commissioners  to  enforce 
what  the  statute  of  51)  (ieo.  III.  ]Krmitted,  in  respect  to  the  ap- 
|X)intment  of  such  an  officer.  • 

'fhen  the  Act  docs  not  take  away  the  admiuistrative  power  of 
the  mapstrates,  hut,  to  employ  the  wonls  of  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  ‘  it 
*  converts  the  magistrate  from  a  functionary  without  jurisdiction, 

^  until  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  him,  into  an  administrator.' 

^  It  enables  him  to  form  and  carry  into  execution  his  own  plans 
‘  of  improvement,  instead  of  being  a  passive  spectator  or  a 
‘  tNischietums  opptiarr  of  the  improtTments  made  by  others,'' 
It  constitutes  him  an  e.r  ojffieio  member  of  the  body  of  guardians, 
— a  modification  of  the  old  vestries,— in  which  ca})acity  he  mav 
be  useful ;  but  deprives  him  of  the  mischievous  prerogative  whicfi 
he  was  able  to  exert  as  a  court  of  appeal. 

‘  That  the  pjirochial  authorities  must  be  under  su|>erintendencc,* 
observes  Mr.  Tidd  l*ratt, — ‘  that  they  cannot  Ir'  allowed  to  give  or 
n'fuse  relief  to  an  indefinite  extent,  acconiing  to  their  partialities  or 
interests,  has  always  Irrui  adniittini.  And,  therefore,  from  the  43d  of 
KlizalRth,  and,  indtR'd,  from  an  earlier  period,  the  parochial  authorities 
have  Irh'u  placed  under  the  control  of  the  justices.  But  there  is  this 
most  important  difference  bt'tween  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by 
the  justices  and  th(»st'  ni»w  coufidtHl  to  the  Commissioners.  The  jus¬ 
tice's  could  not  lay  down  any  general  rules,  but  they  could  make  an 
order,  and  that  an  order  from  which  there  was  no  appeal,  in  every  in¬ 
dividual  case*.  The  Commissioners  can  lay  dow  n  general  rules,  but 
cannot  interfere  in  any  particular  case.' 

Hut  the  justices  c/iV/lay  down  general  rules,  and  act  ujxin  them, 
and  enforce  them  ;  and  hence  originated  the  allowance  system. 
W  e  are  sur])rised  that  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  should  state  the  case  so 
inaccurately  in  point  of  fact,  however  correct  in  technical  law. 
T'he  Uo|x>rt  of  the  Commissioners  expressly  states,  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  giving  a  stateil  weekly  allowance  to  families — a  regular 
parish  pension  in  aid  of  income, — ‘  has  In'cn  sometimes  matured 
‘  into  a  system,  forming  the  law  of  a  whole  districty  sanetioned 
*  and  en  forced  hy  the  magistrates,  and  promulgated  in  the  form 
‘  of  bxal  statutes,  under  the  name  of  Sc.\les.'  (See  copies  of 
some  of  these  Scales  at  p.  21  of  Report.)  Now  we  beg  to  ask, 
whether  these  are  not  '  general  rules '  with  a  vengeance ;  rules 
made  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
spirit  of  the  jxRir  laws,  and,  in  many  cases  at  least,  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  fear,  frt)m  motives  not  so  respectable  as  mistaken  humanity. 
The  injustice  done  to  those  among  the  industrious  poor  who  re- 
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frainoil  from  accepting  of  this  Iwunty  upon  pauperism,  by  such  a 
system  as  this,  is  too  pal]>able  to  have  escajied  the  notice  of  these 
(Quarter  Sessions  Solons.  And  the  following  extract  from  the 
Kvidence  warrants  the  suspicion,  that  the  real  object  of  the  al¬ 
lowance  system  was  to /ree/;  (iotrn  the  rate  of  wages; — in  other 
words,  to  defraud  the  labourer  under  the  pretence  of  relieving 
liim. 

*  “  In  ol)e<licnce/’  says  Mr.  Villicrs,  “to  the  Instnictions,  I  made 
inquiry  into  the  origin,  in  thest^  counties,  of  the  system  of  applying 
the  ]>arish  rates  in  aid  of  wagi\s ;  and  1  found  the  |)eriod  usually  re- 
fernnl  to  was  during  the  yt'ars  of  scarcity  tow  ards  the  close  of  the  last 
centur}’.  In  Warwickshire,  the  year  17i^7  was  mentioned  as  the  date 
of  its  commencement  in  that  county,  and  the  scales  of  relief  giving  it 
auth(»rity  were  published  in  each  of  these  countit*s  ])rcviously  to  the 
yt*ar  180().  It  was  apprehended  by  many  at  that  time,  that  cither  the 
\vag(‘s  (»f  lulxtur  w'ould  arise  to  a  height  fnim  w*hich  it  W'ould  be  difficult 
to  reduce  them  when  the  cause  for  it  had  ct*ase<l,  or  that  during  the 
high  prices  the  labourers  might  have  had  to  undergo  privations  to 
which  it  W’ould  l)e  unsafe  to  expose  them.  To  meet  the  emergimcy 
of  the  time,  various  schemes  are  said  to  have  In'en  adopted,  such  as 
w’i*ekly  distributions  of  flour,  providing  families  with  clothes,  or  main¬ 
taining  entirely  a  pirtion  of  their  families,  until  at  length  the  practice 
became  general,  and  a  right  distinctly  admitted  by  the  magistrates  w’os 
claimed  by  the  labourer  to  |)arish  relief,  on  the  ground  of  inadequate  w’ogcs 
and  ruml)er  in  family.  I  was  informed  that  the  consequences  of  the 
system  were  not  w'holly  unforeseen  at  the  time,  as  affording  a  probable 
inducement  to  early  marriages  and  large  families,  but  at  this  period 
there  w’os  but  little  apprehension  on  that  ground.  A  prevalent  opinion, 
supiHirted  by  high  authority,  that  ptpulatiem  was  in  itself  a  source  of 
w  t‘alth,  precluded  all  alarm.  The  demands  for  the  public  servict*  were 
thought  to  ensure  a  sufficient  draught  for  any  surplus  pH)ple  ;  and  it 
was  di'cmed  w’ise  by  many  |)ersons  at  this  time  to  present  the  INior 
Laws  to  the  low’er  classes,  as  an  institution  for  their  advantage, 
peculiar  to  this  country ;  and  to  encourage  an  opinion  among  them, 
that  by  this  means  their  ow’n  share  in  the  ])rop»rty  of  the  kingdom 
was  recognized ;  and  to  these  notions,  w'hich  were  j)revalent  at  that 
time,  must  be  ascribed  the  spirit  in  which  the  Poor  Laws  have 
l)eeii  administered  for  thirty  years  past.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Broomfield,  of 
Napton,  in  Warwickshire,  stated  to  me,  that  he  remembered  that  in 
the  year  17^7>  w’hen  a  meeting  w’as  called  in  that  parish,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  best  means  of  supporting  the  labourers  during  the 
high  prices,  and  that  a  regular  distribution  of  flour  by  the  parish,  in  aid 
of  w’ages,  had  been  agreed  upon,  his  father,  who  was  then  the  incum¬ 
bent  of  the  same  living,  warned  the  meeting  of  the  system  they  were 
introducing,  reminding  them  of  the  feeling  w’hich  then  existed  among 
the  pior  w’ith  regard  to  being  supported  by  the  parish,  and  the  proba¬ 
ble  result  of  confounding  in  their  mind  all  distinction  between  alms  and 
wages,  saying,  that  if  their  pride  upon  this  subject  was  once  destroyed, 
the  Poor  Laws  would  become  a  most  formidable  engine  directed 
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apiiniit  the  morals  and  the  prop«'rty  of  tho  country  ;  a  preiliction,  the 
fiiltilincnt  of  which.  Mr.  Hrooinfield  lamented  to  s:iy,  he  had  lonj;  since 
Rurvive<l.*”  p.  1*J(». 

Mr.  Longlield  lias,  in  his  fourth  lecture,  exposed  the  pre¬ 
eminently  mischievous  effect  of  this  most  alxmiinnhle  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  system,  which  reflects  dee])  disgrace  u]H)n  the  Great  Unpaid 
who  originated,  and  the  Legislature  which  suffert'd  it. 

‘  Xtirfolk  and  llerkshire  may  dispute  for  the  credit  of  having  ori¬ 
ginated  the  allowanci'  system.  The  motives  which  first  Itnl  to  its  in- 
tHHlnctioii,  may  also  W  made  the  subject  of  dispute.  It  is  said  to  have 
commeueed  in  a  season  of  scarcity  in  the  year  IJHf)*  Provisions  rose 
in  ]>rice,  and  it  was  ftnired  that  they  would  S4)on  rise  so  high,  that  tlie 
wages  of  a  lalxnirer  would  Ik*  inadequate  to  the  supj)ort  of  himsidf,  and 
his  family*  At  the  s;ime  time,  great  apprehensions  were  entertained 
4>f  the  spread  4»f  the  opinions  which  the  French  Hepnhlic  was  eiuh*a- 
vtinrimj  to  ])n>pagate,  and  the  ]>rogress  of  discontent  among  the  la- 
lionring  classes  was  viewed  with  great  alarm.  It  was  falsely  supposed 
that  to  raise  the  wagi's  of  laliour,  might  mitigate  the  evils  of  a  scarcity, 
and  enahle  the  lalsuirer  to  purchase  his  usual  meal.  It  was  also  snp- 
|)oM‘d  that  the  wages  of  labour  were  naturally,  or  ought  to  l)e  artifi¬ 
cially  regulated  by  the  price  of  provisions,  hut  it  was  feared  that  if  an 
addilitui  to  nuvt  the  exigency  was  made  to  the  wages,  it  could  not  be 
taken  4>tr  when  the  prices  fell  without  exciting  general  dissatisfaction. 
To  stiHT  clear  of  all  those  dithculties,  the  nuigistrates,  who  w’ere  en¬ 
trusted  by  the  law  with  the  jH>wer  of  ordering  relief  in  urgent  cast's, 
invented  the  allowanci'  system,  or  that  of  scales,  us  it  is  frequently 
culled.  They  fixed  upon  a  certain  scale  of  wages,  varying  according 
to  the  price  of  fionr,  and  the  numlier  of  the  labourer’s  family.  Tliesc 
scales  varied  in  different  districts,  some  making  the  wages  vary  directly 
as  the  ])rici‘  of  flour,  and  others  making  them  consist  of  two  parts,  of 
which  one  was  to  Ih'  fixed,  the  other  to  vary  according  to  the  price  of 
flour,  but  in  all  cases  they  w’cre  to  increase  with  the  number  of  jH'rsons 
C4>m|M)sing  the  lalwurer's  family.  These  scales  were  im»st  prevalent  in 
thoM'  districts  w  here  the  lalHmrers  were  dependent  principally  upon 
agrioilture  for  employment. 

*  Hut  it  is  manifest  that  in  many  cast's  a  farmer  would  find  it  more  for 
his  interest  to  leave  stmie  of  his  work  undone,  than  to  employ  a  la¬ 
bourer  with  a  large  family,  and  ])ay  him  the  high  wages  prescril)ed  by 
the  scale  of  allowance.  In  such  cases,  which  would  l)e  most  numerous, 
men  with  families  would  Ih'  thrown  entirely  out  of  employment,  and 
the  ])arish  must  Ih'  burthenod  with  the  exptmse  of  their  maintenance. 
To  prevent  this  consequence,  farmers  were  allowed  to  make  the  lK*st 
terms  in  their  power  with  their  laUmrers,  and  if  the  sum  paid  W'as 
less  than  the  sum  j)rescrilx'd  by  “  the  scale,”  the  difference  was  paid 
by  the  overseer  on  the  j)art  of  the  parish.  This  was  the  allowance 
system  in  full  vigour ;  and  certainly  no  system  could  more  efh'Ctually 
fix  ujK»n  a  standard  of  comfort,  behm*  w  hich  the  condititm  of  the  la- 
iMuirer  c<*uld  not  fall.  In  seas4mK  of  plenty,  or  of  scarcity,  whether 
his  family  w:is  largi'  small,  whether  the  demand  for  lalnnir  was 
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!<lack  or  brisk,  Ins  condition  rpnnune<l  tlie  same.  The  scale  prevented 
it  from  sinking  ;  wo  shall  presently  see  that,  ut  the  same  timc>  it 
j)re vented  it  from  rising. 

*  Ih'I  us  examine  its  consequences  in  detail.  First,  single  men  arc 
thereby  deprived  of  employment,  or  els**  sustain  a  considerable  re¬ 
duction  of  wag(*s.  If  a  farmer  has  work  to  employ  one  man,  it  will 
Ik*  made  his  interest  to  employ  s<nne  lalKUirer  with  a  large  family,  ra¬ 
ther  than  an  unmarried  man.  8up|aisc  that  the  farmer  can  atford  to 
ki*cp  one  man  in  employment  at  the  wages  of  l(>s.  a-week,  and  that 
the  scale  for  a  single  man  is  (is.  a  week,  but  is  14s.  f(»r  a  married  la- 
Nuircr  with  six  children.  If  the  farmer  employs  the  former,  the  pa¬ 
rish  must  give  the  latter  an  allowance  of  14s.  a  week.  Hut  if  he  em¬ 
ploys  the  latter,  the  ]uirish  will  give  him  4s.  to  make  up  his  allowance*, 
aiu!  will  give  the  other  (is.  for  his  allowance,  and  thus  save  48.  a  week 
by  depriving  the  unmarried  man  of  employment.  The  same  motives 
induce  them  to  employ  those  who  otherwise  must  l»c  supported  as  ])au- 
pers,  in  pn*fen*nce  to  those  who,  having  by  ])rudence  and  economy 
Kavenl  u  little  money,  will,  for  a  short  time,  l»c  able  to  live  on  what 
they  have  thus  saveJ.  It  might  be  8Up[K>sed  that  the  farmers  would 
employ  those  whose  lal)our  was  mast  valuable  in  pro|M}rti<»n  to  their 
wages,  and  that  no  single  farmer  would  sucritice  his  own  interest  to 
effect  a  slight  retluction  in  the  burthens  of  the  parish,  of  which  only  a 
small  portion  would  l)e  borne  by  himself.  This  is  neutralixed  in  two 
different  ways :  First,  the  farmers  frequently,  by  agreement  among 
themselves,  regulate  the  ^vage8  of  labour,  and  fix  them  so  low  for  a 
single  man,  that  he  shall  be  reduced  to  the  small  allowance  fix(*d  for 
him  by  this  scale,  l)eing  in  general  much  less  than  the  value  of  his  la- 
Iniur.  The  married  man,  with  a  family,  will  either  directly  receive 
larger  wages,  or  have  the  difference  between  their  amount  and  that 
fixed  by  the  scale  paid  to  him  by  the  ]mrish.  It  is  vain  for  the  single 
man  to  stand  out  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  higher  wagirs  ;  he  will 
always  Ik*  underbid  by  the  married  man,  who  is  iKjrfectly  indifferent 
to  the  amount  of  %vages  he  receives  from  his  employer,  and  who  must 
work  for  hire  at  the  command  of  the  imrish.  It  has  accordingly  Ikh*!! 
found  in  Kngland,  that  wherever  the  allowance  system  was  established, 
wages  sunk  to  the  lowest  limit  of  the  scale,  that  is,  to  the  sum  fixed 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  single  man  without  a  family.  A  farmer  has 
l>een  known  t(»  dismiss  his  lalxmrers,  to  throw  them  on  the  |>arish, 
and  then  t<»  receive  them  again  from  the  ]>arish  at  wages  reduced  one 
half,  the  parish  paying  the  difference  according  to  the  family  of  each. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  encouragement  such  a  system  gives  to  im- 

}>rovidence,  and  to  early  marriages,  and  an  excessive  increase  of  popu- 
ation  in  parishes  where  it  prevails.  LalMiurers  have  fri*quentlv  lK*en 
refused  employment,  lH‘cause  they  had  saved  money,  and  had  some 
small  pro|K*rty  or  wnsion  which  would  disimtitle  them,  while  it  lusted, 
to  ]>arihh  relief.  The  farmers  prefer  emph»ying  those  whom  they  must 
otherwise  sup|M»rt  out  of  the  poor  rates ;  and  they  say  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  emjdoy  those  for  whom  they  are  not  Umnd  by  law  to  provide. 
The  knowledge  that  this  would  be  the  case,  ac*t8  as  a  preventive  against 
saving. 
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*  The  next  effect  of  the  Allowance  syntem  wan  to  eqnalixe  the  c<»n- 

I  ilition  of  the  Kkilfiil  and  indiiKtrioiis,  w'ith  that  of  the  ncgli^i^nt  anil 

the  idle.  The  worst  workman  who  undertook  to  laltour  received  his 
I  allowance  ;  the  liest  could  obtain  no  more.  All  thoae  whose  labour  at 

any  time  ti'as  worth  less  than  the  amount  prescribed  for  them  by  the 
scale,  were  placed  in  the  same  state.  If  the  scale  for  two  men  was 
1(1«.  a  week  each,  and  that  one  could  do  9a.  worth  of  work  and  the 
other  only  4a.,  the  diffen^nce  was,  that  the  one  received  4s.  from  his 
employer  and  tu.  from  the  parish,  the  other  ^t  9.v.  from  his  employer 
ami  1a.  from  his  parish,  and  the  income  of  both  was  the  same.  In 
such  a  state  of  thinps  it  is  endent  that  the  better  workman  would 
learn  to  toil  less,  and  to  attend  less  to  his  business,  since  he  could 
’  not  suffer  from  any  nnluction  made  in  his  WRp*s.  It  is  not  unusual 

'  to  set'  a  steady  pxid  labourer  who  happens  to  be  a  sin^rle  man,  receivintj 

4a.  or  ^s.  a  week,  and  working  in  company  with  an  idle  good-for- 
nothing  laUmrer  with  a  large  family,  wno  therefore  receives  liU.  a 
wivk.  This  is  felt  as  the  greatest  grievance,  and  is  a  constant  and 
natural  and  just  source  of  discontent  among  those  who  see  their  laKmr 
undervalued,  or  themselves  thrown  out  of  emplojTnent  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  law  law's  are  administered. 

*  Is  it  wonderful  that,  where  this  system  prei’ails,  the  skill  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  labourer  should  Ik*  in  a  contivval  state  of  tfrclinef  In 

I  those  parishes  whert*  it  has  Vanm  lately  adopted,  it  is  remarked,  how 

!j  much  inferior  this  generation  is  to  tbc  preceding  one,  in  skill  and 

industry.  Could  it  lie  otherw-ise,  where  every  motive  to  skill  and 
I  industr)  has  been  destroyed?  How  can  those  habits  which  form  a 

i  i*aluable  workman  lie  created  in  him.  who  from  his  earliest  youth 

I  had  nothing  to  hope  or  fear  from  his  conduct  ?  Severe  toil,  ex- 

citeii  and  cheered  bv  hope,  is  pn^feralile  to  the  dreary  monotonous 
task  of  one  who  is  tibliged  to  remain  at  w’ork,  but  has  no  motive 
to  excrtiiin.  Task-work  is  the  most  laborious,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  agreeable  species  <if  work,  since  every  exertion  is  accompanied 
with  its  reward,  and  every  acquisition  of  skill  produces  a  certain  in- 
crease  of  income.  Kven  the  day  lalMiurer  in  a  natural  state  of  things 
is  rewarded  for  his  skill  and  iudustn  .  Being  known  to  be  skilful 
and  attentive  he  is  more  sure  of  constant  emplovment.  and  frequently 
will  procure  lietter  wages.  But  on  the  allow'aiioe  system,  his  w'ages 
will  depend  upon  his  poverty,  not  his  industry.  Poverty  is  rewarded, 
and  industry  is  neglected.  What  wonden*  is  it  then,  that  jMiverty 
should  increase,  and  industry-  diminish  ?  It  produces  early,  injudicious 
marriages,  since  the  allow’ance  increases  with  the  family.  It  engenders 
improvidence  and  want  of  ec<iiiomy,  sinct*  the  lulniurer  who  bv  the 
exercise  of  these  qualities  has  saved  any  thing,  is  deprived  of  the  allow¬ 
ance.  and  is  unable  to  find  employment.  It  eiiamrages  idleness  and 
inattention,  since  the  idle  and  negligent  workman  is  jilaced  on  a  level 
with  the  skilful  and  industrious.  And  it  deprives  the  lalKiurcr  of 
every  motive  of  hope  or  fear  to  animate  him  to  exertitiu.  The  demoral- 
intiun  of  the  labourer  is  nov  complete.  Legislative  interference, 

J  without  the  assistance  of  Satan,  the  professed  enemy  of  mankind,  can 

do  DO  more  than  to  render  him  thoughtless,  idle,  negligent,  and  im- 
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provident,  fraudulent,  discontented,  and  desperate.  In  the  abaenci' 
of  every  virtue  suitable  to  his  condition,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  ever}  vice  will  quickly  take  possession  of  his  mind. 

‘  These  evils  arc  so  that  other  had  consequences  appear  oom- 

pjinitively  insi^iiticant.  Tt»  instance  n  few— for  1  will  not  consume 
yotir  time  by  a  >*0111  endeavour  to  enumerate  them  all — the  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  labour  is  impeded,  and  a  labourer  is  almost  contineil  t<»  the 
parish  in  which  he  ^vas  horn.  Kver}-  labourer  is  consideretl  as  an  incum- 
lirance  to  his  parish,  and  the  exertions  made  to  prevent  a  stran^r 
from  obtaining:  a  settlement  in  it,  prevent  him  from  disposing  of  nis 
labour  to  the  pvatest  advantafi^e.  The  frauds  and  perjuries  t«»  which 
the  allowance  system  gives  rise  are  innumerable.  Ijalxmrers  conspire 
with  their  employers  to  impost^  upon  the  parish  by  representing  tneir 
wages  as  less  than  they  really  are,  and  obtaining  the  differenot*  from 
the  parish,  in  the  form  of  an  increaseil  allowince.  pp.  7^^ — 90* 

‘  of  all  comes  the  crow'iiing  and  most  unexpected  evil,  to  the 
cxistenct*  of  which  it  is  probsible  that  England  will  ultimately  be  in- 
debtcnl  for  her  deliveranct*  from  the  system.  It  engenders  the  herceat 
spirit  of  discontent  among  the  labouring  classes.  This  evil,  perhaps, 
couhl  scarcely  have  been  anticip;ited  from  poor  laws  which  allow  u 
lil>eral  measurt'  of  relief  to  the  pauper ! ! !  In  a  natural  state  of  things, 
a  man  feels  that  he  is  paid  for  his  labour  according  to  its  value,  and 
that  his  master  would  not  find  it  profitable  to  employ  him  at  higher 
wages.  The  contract  between  him  and  his  employer  is  a  frei'  contract 
which  eacii  enters  into  for  his  own  ailwantage.  He  sells  his  labour  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  he  cannot  reasonably  feel  angn*  with  the  em¬ 
ployer  w’ho  pays  him  >vages  which  he  could  procurt'  from  no  other 
jierson.  But  with  the  pauper  the  cast'  is  different.  His  allow'anct*  is 
settled  by  his  w’ants,  not  by  the  value  of  his  labour.  If  he  thinks  the 
pittanct'  he  receives  too  small,  he  naturally  resents  it  as  an  injur}'  and 
an  insult.  He  sees  himself  condemned  to  a  fare  which  he  detests, 
liecausi',  he  says,  his  su])eriors  think  that  good  enough  for  him.  If 
prices  fall,  his  allowanct'  will  bt*  reduced,  lest  he  should  be  made  more 
comfortable.  If  prices  rise,  his  income  will  be  increased,  but  still 
only  to  the  same  miserable  and  detested  standard ;  l)ccause,  he  siiys, 
the  rich  dan*  not  make  his  condition  w'orsi'.  Can  any  thing  b<‘ 
mon*  calculated  U*  embitter  the  feelings  of  a  population,  than  to  know 
that  their  condition  depends  upon  the  decision  of  their  su]>eriors  ;  that 
the  w'ages  of  the  labourer  an*  given  to  him,  not  as  the  price  of  his 
labour  whicli  he  is  permitted  to  dispoei'  of,  when  he  chooses,  to  the 
l)est  advantage,  but  as  his  right,  to  enable  him  to  enjoy  a  certain  de¬ 
gree'  of  oom^rt  to  whicli  he  is  entitled ;  that  the  measure  of  this 
right,  and  of  this  comfort,  is  determined  by  those  whose  omi  enjoy¬ 
ments  an*  of  a  more  expensive  nature,  and  who  are  interested  in  keep¬ 
ing  his  enjoyments  as  low  as  possible  ^  The  contrast  and  the  cause* 
are  incessantly  forced  upon  the  pauper.  The  rich  think  this  good 
enough  for  me,  how  would  they  like  it  themselves  ?  Am  not  I  as 
good  as  they  ^  The  idea  of  property  is  necessarily  left  out  of  the 
question,  as  well  as  that  of  contract.  The  doctrim*  is,  that  the  rich 
and  the  |Kior  have  by  law*  an  equal  right  to  the  soil ;  and  it  is  unjust 
that  the  proiiortioii  in  whicli  its  produce  is  distributed  should  be 
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ftcttUs!  hr  a  cnmhinalion  of  thr  rir)irr  classes.  The  pauper  claimn  hia 
rifrhtK,  and  tinds  that  their  fears  Mill  sometimes  yield  uhat  he  ettiild 
not  obtain  from  their  justice.  The  incendiary  and  the  di'stroyer  of 
property  deter  men  frt»m  pvin^  nn|sipnlar  v(»tcs,  and  produce  the  de- 
aire»l  increase  in  the  scale  of  alloM*ance. 

‘  These  are  the  evils  of  the  nlhovance  system,  under  which  the 
strength  of  Kngland  has  tottered,  and  almost  sunk.*  pp.  -84. 

Such  is  the  giant  evil  ^ith  which  the  Amenders  of  the  Poor- 
law  system,  not  of  the  statute-ho4)k,  hut  of  the  justice-made  law, 
had  to  grapple.  In  one  of  the  series  of  vituperative  attacks  made 
up<m  the  Hill  by  a  certain  autn/oh  leading  journal,  it  was  urged, 
in  deprecation  of  its  utility,  that  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Ontral  Hoani  of  Commissioners  in  chi^,  sub-commissioners, 
K'C.,  was  to  be  cn'ated  simply  for  this  object,  and  no  other;  that 
they  may  Ik'  able  to  ri'fuse  relief  or  assistance  to  the  ]>oor,  unless 
they  go  into  the  district  workhouse.  Now  even  were  this  a  true 
representation,  it  has  been  remarked,  instead  of  Ix'ing  a  w  ilful 
mis-statement,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  mixture  of  relief 
with  wages,  under  the  allowance  sysU'm,  by  which  a  tenth  or 
twelfth  ]^rl  of  the  population  of  Kngland  have  b(‘en  ]iau]x  rized, 
is  the  very  ri>ot  of  the  enormous  mischief  which  it  is  sought  to 
rt'pair,  one  might  have  thought  it  would  have  l>een  deemetl  worth 
while  to  create,  at  any  expense,  a  machinery  which  promised  to 
put  a  su>p  or  check  to  that  practice. 

The  pt>ors'  rates  of  Kngland  and  Wales  have  at  length  come  to 
absorb  from  the  industry  of  this  country'  l>etween  eight  and  nine 
millions  annually;  ‘  a  sum  equal  to  the  entire  revenues  of  Russia. 

‘  and  to  five  times  that  of  r^weden  or  Denmark.''  It  must,  there¬ 
fore,  have  lx*en  one  ultimate  object  of  any  amendment  of  the  poor- 
law  administration,  to  reduce  this  enormous  amount  of  parochial 
taxation  which  is  pressing  upon  the  springs  of  industry ,  or  U> 
equalise  the  pressure.  Although  some  diminution  might  have 
iKvn  effected  by  a  more  economical  management  of  the  funds, 
and  by  lessening  the  prodigious  expense  occasioned  by  litigation, 
the  only  effectual  reform  of  the  fry’stem  must  consist  in  the  with¬ 
holding  of  that  fatal  assistance  from  the  able-bodied  labourer,  w  hich 
has  leil  him  to  look  to  the  parish  vestry  for  a  portion  of  his 
wages,  and  has  transformed  the  most  industrious  agricultural 
labourers  into  paupers.  In  order  to  accomplish  a  thorough 
change  in  this  respect — in  order  to  render  the  law  of  relief  com- 
}ialiblc  w  ith  the  intere>ts  of  the  w  orking  classes  themselves — the 
pauper  must  In'  altogether  withdrawn,  as  such,  from  the  market 
for  lalxiur  :  otherw  ise  he  will  inevitably  compete  unfairly  w  ith 
the  lalxmrer  who  has  nothing  u>  de}>end  up«>n  hut  his  wages, 
'rhe  only  UTins  upon  which  the  farmer  ought  to  be  able  to  pn^- 
cure  Ulxnir  an  ,  purehasiug  it  at  the  fadr  market  price — the  rau* 
at  which  it  would  stand,  if  not  unnaturally  dep^^^t^tuted  lielow  the 
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price*  at  which  human  labour  can  be  permanently  supplied.  The 
object  sought  to  be  realized  by  the  Amendment  Act  is,  to  secure 
to  the  employed  labourer  his  natural  wages,  by  withdrawing 
pauper  labour  from  the  market.  If  it  effects  this  to  any  extent. 

It  will  prove  the  greatest  boon  that  any  (tovemment  could  confer 
u}>on  the  class  most  entitled  to,  l>ecause  most  neeiling,  its  pro¬ 
tection. 

AVe  have  describetl  the  main  evil  of  the  poor  law*  system,  which 
has  im]>erccptibly  grown  up  within  the  |mst  forty  years,  in  the 
place  of  the  salutary  system  of  relief  established  by  the  legislature 
of  Elizabeth,  and  approved  by  the  experience  of  two  centuries. 
Rut  two  other  fertile  sources  of  pditical  and  moral  mischief, 
having  their  origin  in  l>ad  legislation,  have  l)een  |muring  their 
feculent  streams  into  the  main  channel.  The  law  of  settlement 
is  one ;  the  bastardy  laws  are  another. 

The  law  of  settlement  has  been  a  productive  mischief  to  all 
who  trade  in  parochial  litigations  ;  but  the  cost  of  these  has  not 
been  the  worst  consequence.  Ry  allowing  a  settlement  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  hiring  and  service,  the  law  deterred  the  employer  from 
making  a  permanent  engagement  with  the  lalmurer  who  did  not 
already  belong  to  the  parish.  It  has  thus  operated  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  both  parties ;  has  tended  to  relax  still  further  the 
already  loosened  social  ties  between  master  and  servant ;  and 
has  narrowc*tl  the  fair  and  natural  demand  for  labour.  The  effect 
of  those  clauses  in  the  present  Rill  which  abolish  settlement  by 
hiring  and  service,  and  impose  additional  restrictions  on  settle¬ 
ment  by  renting  a  tenement,  has  already,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  says, 
l)een  perceptible  in  throwing  open  the  labour  market. 

The  other  cognate  branch  of  this  demoralizing  system  has  had 
a  still  more  active  and  direct  effect  in  undermining  the  relations 
which  are  the  cement  of  society.  U|)on  this  delicate  point,  we 
shall,  without  a|>olog}',  avail  ourselves  of  some  observations  which 
have  already  met  the  public  eye. 

The  law  of  marriage  was  intended  chiefly  as  a  security  to  the 
woman  against  the  deceit,  caprice,  or  tyranny  of  the  stronger 
jKirty :  it  was  also  intended,  however,  to  afford  a  security  to  the 
husband  as  to  the  paternity  of  his  offspring.  Accordingly,  mar¬ 
riage  is  held  to  lx*  in  law  a  sufficient  proof  of  paternity  ;  nor  can 
any  other  bt*  safely  relied  upon.  In  this  respect,  the  Rastardy 
laws,  which  made  the  simple  oath  of  the  woman  a  proof  of  pa¬ 
ternity,  were  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  practice  of  our  legis¬ 
lation  ;  and  were*  often  the  occasion  of  inflicting  upon  the  puta¬ 
tive  father  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs.  I'.verv'  one  knows  that 
the  charge  of  affiliation  was  brought,  in  a  large  propirtion  of 
cases,  under  circumstances  which  rendered  certainty  unattainable, 
and  imposition  easy.  Resides,  by  leading  the  woman  to  regard 
marriage  itself,  not  a  nerurity^  hut  ax  reparation^  the  law. 
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deprived  the  inhtitution  of  its  true  character,  and  converted  the 
protection  of  virtue  into  the  penally  of  crime.  Thus  has  mar¬ 
riage  come  to  Ik*  regarded  among  numbers  of  the  lower  classes  as 
a  necessary  evil,  except  as  it  affords  a  plea  for  demanding  higher 
wages  or  ])arish  relief.  Any  /(ttr  u'hirh  sulist'ttutes  for  mar- 
ridf^r  a  srcurifti  of  a  different  desrriptiony  must  fend  to  su¬ 
persede  the  Pirine  lute,  and  to  lessen  the  popular  regard  for 
that  sacred  institution  which  is  the  ijreat  Innid  of  society.  The 
plea  of  humanity  is  always  suspicious,  when  it  dictates  a  policy 
unfavourable,  on  the  broad  scale,  to  the  interests  of  morals. 
'Fhat  cases  of  hardship  will  occur  under  the  amended  law,  for 
which  there  will  Ik*  no  available  remedy,  we  do  not  doubt ;  but 
the  fact  is,  that  the  present  law  does  not  secure  to  the  victim  of 
pi*rlidy  any  adequate  iiulemnilication,  while  it  allows  the  shame¬ 
less  to  reaj)  a  profit  from  the  fruits  of  their  shame.  Such  we 
know  to  Ik*  the  notorious  effect  of  the  re])ealcd  laws.  And  we 
cannot,  therefore,  but  entertain  a  sanguine  hope,  that  the  attempt 
to  check  the  demoralization  arising  from  the  lax  notions  of  mar¬ 
riage  fostered  hitherto  by  the  law  itself,  will  prove  beneficial  to 
the  country.  We  admit  that  the  whole  subject  is  as  difficult  as 
it  is  delicate ;  but  the  affected  alarm  for  the  interests  of  morality 
expressed  by  certain  vehement  opponents  of  the  Hill,  ill  agrees 
with  the  ridicule  bestowed  in  the  same  jounials  upon  every  mea¬ 
sure  adapted  to  improve  the  morals  of  the  lower  classes. 

Thelight  in  which  the  Allowancesystemhas  led  thepoorer  classes 
to  regard  marriage,  is  scarcely  less  degrading  than  that  in  which 
it  has  bt*en  placed  by  lH*ing  made  the  ])enalty  of  crime.  Whether 
a  man  was  forced  into  marriage,  to  avoid  being  sent  to  gaol,  or 
bribed  to  it  by  the  prospect  of  higher  wages  or  the  parochial 
allowance,  the  effect  would  be  almost  equally  unfavourable  to 
morality  or  domestic  virtue.  'Fhe  design  of  the. Divine  Institution 
has,  as  regards  our  rural  population,  liecn  frustrated  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  two-fold  perversion.  Marriage,  the  object  of  ho])e  to 
the  virtuous  and  industrious,  has  Ikcii  forced  upon  the  vicious  and 
dissolute.  Marriage,  the  security  of  female  honour,  has  l)een  post¬ 
poned  to  a  protection  irrespective  of  marriage ; — has  been  to  a 
certain  extent  superseded  by  the  immoral  security  created  by  the 
law  of  relief.  The  present  Act  may  not,  upon  this  difficult  point, 
be  altogether  unexceptionable ;  but  it  is  an  incalculable  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  repealed  law.  The  clause  which  enables  the  order 
on  the  father  to  1h*  enforctHl,  not  as  it  now  is,  by  imprisonment, 
but  only  by  distress  or  attachment  of  wages,  is  itself  an  im|H)rtant 
amendment.  And  the  moral  benefit  which  will  accrue  from  the 
rejH'al  of  the  fi»rmer  laws,  w  ill  not,  |K*rhaps,  be  immediate,  but  we 
trust  it  will  Ik*  decisive  ami  |K'rmanent. 

Mr.  V  ratfs  ‘  Popular  Outline  of  the  Act"  is  intended  to  cor¬ 
rect  some  of  the  gross  mi'ap]>rehensions  which  liavc  hern  formed 
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respecting  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Statute.  Wc  refer  our 
readers  to  his  publication  for  the  details.  The  following  is  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  Act,  which  comprises  110  clauses.  The  first 
twenty-one  regulations  are  of  a  general  nature,  defining  the  pro¬ 
vince  and  powers  of  the  Commissioners ;  the  next  three  relate 
to  the  erection  of  workhouses ;  then  follow’  twelve  regulations 
rcs|>ecting  Unions  of  Parishes;  wc  have  next  various  provisions 
relating  to  the  appointment  of  guardians,  who  are  to  have  the 
entire  management  of  the  poor,  to  the  mmle  of  voting,  and  to 
the  regulation  of  workhouses  and  parish  officers;  then  come 
the  clauses  which  class  under  the  heads  of  Relief,  Emigration, 
Settlement,  Bastardy,  Removals,  and  Appeals;  and,  lastly,  we 
have  a  numl)er  of  Miscellaneous  Regulations.  The  principal 
features  of  this  comprehensive  measure  may  be  thus  summarily 
stated : — 

1.  The  placing  the  entire  administration  of  relief  to  the  poor 
under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

2.  The  l^nion  of  Parishes  for  the  relief  of  the  })oor,  with  a 
common  poor-house. 

3.  The  prohibition  of  relief  in  money  to  able-bodied  paupers 
and  families  out  of  the  workhouse,  except  up<»n  special  orders  of 
the  (Commissioners. 

4.  Certain  alterations  in  the  law  of  Settlement. 

5.  Certain  alterations  in  the  law  relating  to  Bastardy. 

(k  Regulations  relating  to  Removals  and  Appeals. 

As  the  52d  clause  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Bill,  we 
shall  give  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt's  exposition  and  history  of  it. 

‘  The  .^)2d  clause,  after  a  preamble  reciting  the  prevalence  of  the 
allowance  system,  the  existence  of  other  mischievous  modes  of  admi¬ 
nistering  relief,  and  the  dithculty  of  applying  an  immediate  and  uni¬ 
versal  remedy*  enables  the  commissioners  to  direct  to  w’hat  extent,  and 
for  what  period,  and  in  what  manner,  out-door  relief  may  lie  afforded 
to  the  able-bodied  or  their  families,  and  declares  all  relief  given  in 
breach  of  such  directions  to  Ik*  unlaw’ful.  It  thenenabb*s  the  parochial 
authorities  to  suspend  for  thirty  days  compliance  with  the  directions  of 
the  commissioners,  repirting  the  special  circumstances  on  which  their 
objections  are  founded  ;  and  the  commissioners  may  then  withdraw,  or 
nuKlify,  or  peremptorily  enforce  their  regulations.  If  however,  the  pa¬ 
rochial  authorities,  in  particular  instances  of  emergency,  depart  from  the 
rules  of  the  commissioners,  and  within  fifteen  days  rejKirt  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  such  departure  and  its  grounds,  the  relief  given  by  them,  if 
approved  of  by  the  commissioners,  or  if  given  in  food,  temporary 
hedging,  or  medicine,  and  if  otherwise  lawful,  is  n(»t  subject  to  dis¬ 
allowance. 

‘  The  history  of  this  clause  is  curious.  The  enacting  part  of  it  was 
originally  a  modification  of  a  clause  projKwed  by  the  commissioners  of 
inquiry,  but  rejected  by  his  Majesty’s  Government,  prohibiting,  after 
a  fixed  perifKl,  all  out-door  relief  to  the  able-bodied.  When  thatclaqae 
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was  cxpunpod,  it  was  proposed  to  omit  the  enactment  in  question.  It 
was  retained,  however,  as  a  check  on  the  powers  piven  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  hy  the  li>th  clause,  and  a  clause  was  added,  and  passed  the 
House  of  ('ommons,  prohihitinp  allowance  after  the  1st  of  June  1835, 
but  pivinp  power  to  the  commissioners  to  sanction  it  under  particular 
circumstances.  In  the  House  of  L<»rds,  however,  that  clause  was 
struck  out,  and  the  present  preamble  to  the  52d  clause  stibstituted.  It 
was  thonpht  that  the  prohibition  of  allowance,  after  a  given  peritnl, 
W’ould  sanction,  for  the  interval,  a  mischievous  practice  now  generally 
admitted  to  lx*  illegal,  and  that  the  l)cst  mcKle  of  extirpating  it  would 
be  to  leave  that  extirpation  to  the  parochial  authorities,  sanctioned  and 
assistetl  hy  the  commissioners.’  pp.  xv,  xvi. 

Wc  had  intended  to  advert  more  particularly  to  Mr.  Long- 
field's  l.,ectures,  as  they  l>ear  u|>on  the  subject  of  a  Poor  Law  for 
Ireland;  but  we  must  reserve  this  for  another  opportunity. 


Art.  V.  I.  I  tenth*  s  Picturesque  Annual  for  18ik5.  Scott  and  Scot¬ 
land.  Hy  Leitch  llitchie.  1/.  l.v,,  morocco. 

2.  The  Landscape  Annual  for  183,">,  or  Tourist  in  Spain  ;  commencing 
with  the  Ancient  Mo<»rish  Kingdom  of  (»ranada,  including  the 
Palace  of  the  .Mhamhra.  Illustrated  with  Twenty-one  Kngraved 
Plates  and  Ten  \Vo<Hl-cut  ^'ignettes,  from  Drawings  by  David 
IlolsTts,  Ksq. ;  the  Literary  departnicnt  by  Thomas  Rosc(*e,  Esq. 
1/.  L. 

3.  The  Oriental  Annual^  183.^,  or  Scenes  in  India  ;  comprising  twenty- 
two  engrayings,  from  (Original  Drau  ings  by  \\  illium  Daniell, 
H..\„  and  a  Descriptive  Account.  By  the  Bev.  Hobart  Caunter, 
B.D.  1/.  l.«.  in  inortKTo.  Hoyal  12ino.,  pp.  2(>3.  London,  llxk>. 

4.  Fisher  s  Drav  inir.Pitnffi  Srrajy-Paok  fur  With  Poems  by 

L.  K.  L.  3d  Plates.  4to..  1/.  l.v. 

5.  The  Christian  Keepsake  and  Missionary  Annual.  Edited  by  the 
Hev.  William  I'llis.  12.v.,  morocco. 

fi.  Friendship*s  Ofi'ering ;  and  lCinter*s  Wreath :  a  Christmas  and 
New  Year’s  Present  for  1835.  125.,  morocco.  * 

7*  The  .imulet.  Edited  by  S.  C.  Hall.  12.v.,  morocco. 

8.  Forget  me  not.  Edited  by  Frederick  Shol)erl.  12mo. 

I  I  AVING  cl.sewbcrc  s]x>kcn  of  the  Illustrations  to  the  first 
*  ■  three  of  this  year's  ‘  Annuals '  on  the  alwve  list,  and  which 
claim  precetience  as  works  of  Art,  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to 
notice  the  execution  of  ‘  the  literary’  department,'  as  the  Adver¬ 
tisements  style  that  very  sulH)rdinate  jmrtion  of  the  joint  pro¬ 
duction  which  assumes  the  shape  of  letter  press or,  as  children 
call  \u  ‘  the  reading,'  which  tells  us  what  the  plate  ‘  is  about.' 
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Mr.  I^itch  Ritchie  has  executed  his  task  witJi  his  usual  tact 
and  vivacity.  His  aim  has  lx‘cn,  he  tells  us,  ‘  to  illustrate  Scott 
‘  and  Scotland  in  illustrating  the  Ifhtoriml  Manners  of  the 
‘  People.^  Such  a  subject  almost  precluded  novelty*  hut  he  has 
presenteil  to  the  reader  a  very  agreeable  of  historical 

anecdote,  legend,  poetic  citation,  and  scenic  description.  Upon 
the  hackney  (Hi,  yet  seemingly  inexhaustible  topic  of  Queen  Mary, 
Mr.  Ritchie  dwells  with  a  sort  of  chivalrous  enthusiasm. 

‘  Of  all  the  personages  of  history/  he  remarks,  *  Mary  Stemirt,  at 
the  ilistaiict*  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  is  the  nearest  and  the  most 
palpable.  There  are  few  of  our  Scottish  youths  who  have  not  fought 
for  her,  as  for  a  lovely  and  cidumniated  mistress.  I  myself,  when  a 
boy,  have  more  than  once  been  covered  with  blood  in  her  cause. 

*  Mary’s  life  w'as  a  series  of  calamities:  and  yet,  perhaps,  were  the 
computation  accurately  made  up,  she  enjoyed  mon*  of  happiness  than 
her  pros])erous  rival.  Her  brief  but  frequent  gleams  of  sunshine 
were  bright  and  bejiutiful.  She  enjoyed  the  triumphs  of  love  and 
beauty;  at  the  most  disastrous  period  of  her  life  she  was  surrounded 
by  warm  and  faithful  friends ;  her  death  w'as  religious,  tranquil, 
almost  joyful.  Elizabeth,  on  the  contrary,  though  a  great  and  for¬ 
tunate  queen,  w’as  an  unhappy  woman.  Her  life  W’as  spent  in  a 
struggle  against  nature,  and  when  the  dreams  of  ambition  wH»re  dis¬ 
sipated  by  the  approach  of  death,  she  found  that  her  existence  had 
Ik'oii  a  blank.  Tlie  discovery  w'as  made  t<H»  late.  The  years  that  had 
ded  could  not  l)e  recalled — nor  the  bbsKl  of  Essex,  w’hich  she  had 
spilt;  and  she  closed  a  loveless,  joyless,  yet  brilliant  existence,. in 
melancholy  and  despair.' 

As  a  further  specimen  of  the  volume,  we  give  the  description 
of  ‘the  ancient  and  royal  lK)rougir  of  Linlithgow, — once  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings. 

Scott  and  Scotland. 

‘  Of  all  the  palaces  so  fair 

Huilt  for  the  royal  dwelling. 

In  Scotland  far  lieyond  compare, 

Linlithgow'  is  excelling ; 

And  in  its  park  in  jovial  June, 

How’  sweet  the  merry  linnets’  tune ; 

How'  blithe  the  blackbirds’  lay  ! 

The  wild  buck  bells  from  ferny  brake. 

The  c(K)t  dives  merry  in  the  lake. 

The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 
To  see  all  nature  gay. 

‘  Ascending  from  Edinburgh,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  Forth,  we 
reach  the  ancient  and  royal  borough  of  Linlithgow.  The  description 
in  the  lines  prefixed  to  this  chapter  is  now  only  half  true,  whatever  it 
might  have  b<H;n  in  the  days  of  Marmion  and  Sir  David  Lindsay. 
Natun*  is  still  the  same  ,*  but  the  fialaoe  is  a  ruin. 
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*  The  town  lids  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hilU ;  and  in  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  lake,  into  which  the  eminence  projects,  on  which  the  palace 
stands.  The  stn'ets — or  rather  the  sinjfle  stret't,  running  east  and 
west,  for  the  diverging  avenues  are  merely  lanes — consists  of  a  double 
range  of  tall,  black,  and  grim-haiking  houses;  c-arrying  the  imagination 
back,  by  their  ruinous  ami  antique  apj>i'arance,  to  the  time  when  Lin¬ 
lithgow  was  a  favourite  seat  of  the  Scottish  kings,  and  when  such 
simple  but  stately  buildings  were  the  town  residenci's  of  the  nobles  of 
the  court.  The  nuKlern  houses  intersp'rseti,  only  serve  to  bring  home 
these  assiHuations  more  forcibly  ;  while  they  impress  us  with  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  cimsciousnevs  that  the  memorials  of  the  olden  time — the 
mute  yet  eli»quent  uitnesses  of  history — fast  crumbling  away  l)efure 
our  eyes. 

‘  In  the  time  of  David  I.  this  was  a  very  considerable  Inmnigh  ;  and 
the  size  of  the  church,  still  extant,  woulil  seem  to  prove  that  the  po¬ 
pulation  must  then  have  IxH'ii  at  least  double  its  present  amount.  Its 

}>rasperity  increasetl  under  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  who 
ovea  to  listen  to  the  “  wild  buck  l)ells  in  its  wtaxls  and  parks  ;  it 
was  in  its  palace  that  Mary  o|H'ned  u|>t»n  the  world  those  la'antiful  eyes, 
destined  to  U*  so  often  tilled  with  tears ;  it  was  in  its  church  that  her 
chivalrous  grandfather  s:nv  in  vain  the  apparition  which  warned  him 
Imck  from  the  fatal  field  of  Fhalden.  The  very  trees  as  they  murmur 
in  the  wind,  yvhis|>er  of  the  past ;  the  very  air  set'ms  thick  with  the 
shadows  of  hist»»ry.  Kverv  stnl  around  is  classic  ground  to  the  Scot, 
who,  while  rejiucing  in  the  nuHlern  prasperity  of  his  country,  yet  l(H)k8 
proudly  and  devotedly  Isick  to  the  days  of  her  stormy  and  blood-bought 
indejHMulence. 

'  In  the  exterior  of  the  palace  vou  hx>k  in  vain  b»r  any  remains  of  the 
magnifictMice  which  the  description  in  Marmi<»n  would  lead  us  to  ex¬ 
pect  :  and  for  this  sufficing  reason,  that  such  never  existed  externally, 
in  the  time  when  it  was  built,  men  lo<»ked  to  safety  more  than  show  ; 
and  the  ]>»>mp  of  a  anirt  C(»uld  hardly  be  displayed  any  where  else  than 
within  the  w'allsof  a  fortress.  If  the  reader  w  ill  glance  at  the  engrav¬ 
ing  prefixtHl  to  this  chapter,  he  will  discover  at  once  the  purpose  of 
the  imilding.  In  the  uppt*r  part  of  the  walls  he  will  see  a  few’  narrow 
window’s — since  then  the  inhabitants  might  indulge  themsadves  in  a 
view  of  the  country  w  ith  comparative  impunity  :  low  er  d«»w  n  there  are 
only  slits  in  the  walls,  whence  those  literal  arrow’s  might  In*  discharged, 
which  are  darttnl  from  Ih)W’s  instead  of  ladies’  eyes. 

‘  In  the  inner  ctmrt,  h»»wever,  enough  remains  to  l»ear  out  the 
euhkgium  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  ;  for  there  the  architects  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  display  their  t4aste.  The  stones  are  polislied  and  richly 
sculptuml,  and  at  each  corner  a  tower,  containing  a  spiral  staircase, 
gives  an  air  of  castellated  dignity  to  the  whole.  The  well  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  court,  ert'ctt'd  by  dames  V.,  and  said  to  have  bt*en  extremely 
splendid,  is  a  pile  of  ruins.  The  last  time  it  ran  wine  instead  of 
W’ater,  was  in  honour  of  Prince  Charles  Stewart  in  ;  awd  in  the 
following  year,  as  if  in  revenge  fur  this  Jacobitism,  it  was  utterly 
dcfttri>yeii  by  the  Cieorgi'an  army. 

‘  The  western  side  is  the  most  ancient ;  dating  from  Edward  L,  who 
constructed  a  fort  on  the  spot,  w  hen  engaged  in  the  task  of  attempting 
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the  Mibiu^tioii  of  Scotlanii.  It  ^vhs  icMt  to  the  Kiigliaii  by  a  straUgem 
not  uncommon  ;  u  number  of  armeii  men  being  introduce  within  the 
walls  in  a  wain  of  hay.  The  stories  of  necromantic  glamour  related 
bv  the  old  chroniclers  oue  their  origin,  in  all  proUibility,  to  some 
such  realities  as  this.  A  garrison  would  think  it  mon*  dishonour  to 
acknowliKlge  that  they  had  been  cheate<l  by  an  enemy,  than  to  say  that 
they  had  been  impose<l  upon  by  a  spectnil  illusion,  by  means  of  which 
a  ImkIv  of  warriors  entercnl  their  walls  in  the  form  of  a  u*aggon.  The 
spell  read  by  the  g<dilin*pagc  in  the  Uaik  taken  from  the  tomb  of 
Michael  Scott,  was  of  a  similar  kind. 

“It  had  much  of  glamour  might, 

C^ould  make  a  ladye  seem  a  knight  ; 

The  cobwebs  on  a  dungeon  wall 
Si‘em  tapestry  in  lordly  hall ; 

A  nut -shell  seem  a  gilded  Karge, 

A  shceling  M'em  a  palact'  largi*, 

And  youth  seem  age,  and  age  seem  youth  — 

All  was  delusion,  nought  was  truth.’* 

‘  In  this  part  of  the  palace  Queen  Mary  is  supposed  to  have  been  boni, 
and  the  room  is  pointed  out  to  the  visitor.  “  The  hall  an  oblong  room, 
of  al)out  twenty  feet  by  twelve.  Its  door  being  formed  by  the  vaulted 
ceiling  of  the  apartments  I)elow,  has  never  lK‘en  covered  by  wood,  like 
the  H(K)rs  of  mmlern  a])artments  ;  but  is  framed  with  largi‘  square  flags 
or  bricks,  after  the  faidiion  of  the  kitchens  of  the  present  day.  It  has 
thus  an  uncomfortable  aspect,  though  a  spacious  tire-place  at  one  ex¬ 
tremity,  where  a  whole  ox  might  Ik*  easily  masted,  tends  a  gootl  deal  to 
obviate  that  impression.  The  roof  and  windows  art*  now  gone,  the 
floor  is  broken,  and  the  dews  of  heaven  descend  upon  its  blackened 
and  haggard  walls.”  A  bed-chambcr  adjoins,  but  tradition  points  to 
the  hall  as  the  place  where  31ary  tirst  saw  the  light. 

‘  The  bed-chamber  is  remarkable  by  the  orifice  of  a  trap-door  at 
one  of  the  corners,  from  which  a  narrow  stair  descends  into  the  vaults. 
An  improbable  stor)*  is  told  of  James  III.  l)eing  obliged  to  take  refuge 
from  his  rebellious  nobles  in  this  hiding-place,  where  it  is  said  he  re¬ 
mained  for  threi*  days.  A  lady  of  the  court  sat  ufMin  the  trap-door  all 
the  time  spinning,  in  order  to  cover  the  place  with  her  skirts,  like 
Leah  (Kachel.^)  squatting  upon  the  stolen  images. 

‘  The  stair- tower  at  the  corner  of  this  court  is  surmounted  by  a 
kind  of  turret,  which  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  height,  over¬ 
looking  the  whole  of  the  palaci*.  This,  no  doubt,  was  used  as  a  watch- 
tower  :  and  there  is  no  reason  for  disbelieving  the  l>eautiful  tradition 
mnnected  with  it  ;  which  tells,  that  wlien  the, fated  James,  in  spite 
of  every  kind  of  dissuasion,  set  out  on  that  wild  expedition  which  ter¬ 
minated  at  the  field  of  Fhalden,  his  disconsolate  Queen  retired  then* 
t<»  gaze  and  ut'cp  alone.  This  brave  and  unhappy  prince  seems  ti»  have 
bet*n  the  victim  of  tcK>  ardent  an  imagination.  lie  ventured  kingdom 
and  life  for  a  “  Ladye-love  **  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  hist  both  by 
tl»e  trearherv  of  another  whom  he  might  to  have  known  too  well  to  have 
trusted. 
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“  And  yet  the  sooth  to  tell. 

Nor  England’s  fair,  nor  France’s  Queen, 

Were  worth  one  jKnirl-drop  bright  and  sheen, 

From  Marpirel’s  eye  that  fell. — 

His  own  Queen  Margaret,  who  in  Lithgow’s  bower, 

All  lonely  sat,  and  wept  the  weary  hour.” 

*  The  turret  to  this  day  retains  the  name  of  Queen  Margaret’s* 
bower.  If  the  tradition  Im?  untrue,  I  honour  the  inventor. 

‘  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  parliamentary  hall,  a 
very  splendid  nnun,  which,  !»y  the  niches  bt'tweeii  the  windows,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  bei*n  adorned  with  statues.  On  the  south  side  are  the 
ruins  of  the  royal  chajK*! ;  and  on  the  north,  the  dining  room,  and 
other  ]>ublic  apartments  constructed  by  James  V.  after  his  accession  to 
the  double  crown.  The  riK)f  of  this  vast  edifice  is  entirely  gone.  It 
was  set  fire  to  in  17*8^  I>y  Hawley’s  dragoons— a  deed  worthy  of  the 
men,  wlm  a  fortnight  before,  had  fled  hither  from  Falkirk. 

‘  The  church  is  almost  entire,  and  is  reckoned  a  very  fine  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture.  It  was  here  that  the  apparition  appeared  to 
James  IV. 

‘  Op|H>site  the  town  house,  is  the  cross  well,  a  very  curious  and 
elalnmite  structure.  It  is  a  iiuKlern  fac-simile  of  one  which  was  erected 
in  l()2f) ;  and  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  and  intricacy  of  the  carving. 
It  further  excites  the  envy  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  by  the  co¬ 
piousness  of  its  supply  of  water.’ 

Mr.  Uoscoe  has  the  disadvantage  of  coming  after  Washington 
Irving;  but  he  has  produced  a  very  pleasing  running  accom¬ 
paniment  to  tlie  picturesque  subject,  in  which  the  outline  of 
nistory  is  filled  u})  with  the  colouring  of  romance.  Who  would 
expect  soIht  writing,  when  the  theme  is  tlie  Moors  of  Spain  ? 
Mr.  Uoscoe  descrilK's  himself  as  occupying  ‘  a  position  midway 
‘  iH'tween  history  and  tradition  and  his  very  style  is  midway  be¬ 
tween  prose  and  ])oetry.  ’The  ‘  impassioned  interest  ^  inspired  by 
his  task  has  given  a  somewhat  ambitious  elevation  to  his  diction, 
which  will  not,  however,  l)e  deemed  too  florid  to  suit  with  a 
description  of  the  gorgeous  beauty  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  pomp 
of  the  Arabian  inonarchs  of  (iranada-  Here  is  a  sjK'cimen. 

•  —Who  can  woudiT  at  the  rapture  with  which  the  ^loor  looked 
ut>on  the  bright  and  iH'autiful  city  of  his  princes  !  In  the  dewy  twilight 
of  morning,  breathing  the  soft  spirit  of  its  southern  sea,  mingled  with 
the  j)ure  breezy  freshness  of  its  snowy  sierra,  in  the  radiance  of  the 
noonday  sun,  in  the  solemn  shades  of  evening,  Granada  burst  UjKm  his 
sight  with  a  splendmir  unknown  to  any  other  city  in  the  w'orld.  Loved 
with  a  sjHH'ies  of  idolatry  without  parallel,  perhaps,  except  in  the 
glory  of  the  Syrian  Damascus,  or  the  marble  Tadmor  in  the  palmy 
days  of  its  famed  qiiivn  ;  far  around  her  swelled  the  mountains  which 
ap)H'ar  t»»  have  Ikhmi  raisc'd  by  nature  fi»r  her  lordiv  barrier,  their  snow¬ 
bound  crests  emulating  in  whiteness  the  crystal  of  the  nuH>n-l)cams— 
their  di'cp  dark  wm»ds  iKuiding  in  Indd  contrast  t<i  the  glistening  cloth- 
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ing  of  the  summits,  and  the  not  less  exquisite  splendour  of  the  golden 
riMifs  of  palaces  and  mosques  that  shone  on  the  plains  below.  VV'ide 
spreading  along  the  sunny  sides  of  the  delicious  site  of  this  queen  of 
cities,  the  murmur  of  its  golden  river,  the  bloom  of  gardens  and 
orchards  vied  with  the'  luxury  of*  an  eastern  Eden.  Immediately  on 
the  skirts  of  those  pleasure  grounds  which  n))|H*ared  only  lavishly 
adorned  to  skreen  in  their  sylvan  recesses,  the  most  lovely  of  women 
from  the  tiH)  ardent  rays  of  the  sun,  extended  yellow  corn  ticlds  and 
purple  vineyards  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  over  fertile  lands,  richly 
peopled  with  busy  hamlets,  strong  thriving  towns,  with  innumerable 
castles,  and  fortresses  in  the  distance. 

*  In  the  midst  of  this  spacious  glowing  scene  of  fertility,  encircled 
with  all  the  gems  of  art,  lay  Granada,  like  some  proud  lieauty,  cidm 
and  stately,  seated  secure  in  her  own  spangled  halls.  From  the  two 
hills  which  she  crowned  with  her  numerous  sunqituous  edifices,  the 
Darro  and  the  Xenil  were  seen  mingling  their  limpid  waters,  in  which 
the  ]>easants  not  unfrequently  gathered  the  purest  grains  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  direction  of  the  Darro, 
riowing  through  the  valley  of  the  two  hills,  and  dividing  the  city,  were 
the  jialace  of  the  Alhambra,  and  the  vermilion  towers, — the  former  ve¬ 
nerable  in  the  eyes  of  the  Moor,  as  the  grand  citadel  of  his  country’s 
glory  ;  the  latter,  as  one  of  those  monuments  which  seem  to  defy  the 
calculations  of  time,  still  glowing  midst  the  surrounding  ruins  of  a 
fallen  empire.  To  the  northward  of  the  river  rose  the  stern  rude-look- 
ing  towers  of  the  Albaycin,  and  of  Alcazaba  ;  while  the  broad  inter¬ 
vening  plain  w'as  covered  with  the  light,  airy,  and  variously  adorned 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy  population.  The  city  of  Granada,  thus  beau-' 
tiful  in  itself  as  in  its  situation,,  was  probably  founded  by  one  of  those 
colonics  of  Phoenicia,  which  the  adventurous  merchants  of  that  country 
had  established  in  several  provinces  of  £uro|)e.  The  Romans  np|iear 
to  have  regarded  it  as  a  place  well  worthy  of  their  attention — calculated 
for  a  strong  military  station ;  and  it  was  transmitted  from  them  to  the 
(ioths.  Rut  it  was  reserved  for  the  Saracens  to  invest  it  with  all  the 
strength  and  magnificence  which  it  was  naturally  so  well  fitted  to  re¬ 
ceive.  Having,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century,  fallen  beneath 
the  arms  of  the  victorious  Ommiades,  it  gradually  assumed  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  city,  which  had  for  its  rulers  the  most  polished  and  luxurious 
))iH)ple  in  the  world.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  that  the  Moorish  people  conceived  the  magnificent  idea  of  the 
Alhambra.  Their  coffers  were  then  sufficiently  well  stored  to  enable 
the  monarch  to  carry  through  his  noble  design.  The  plans  adopted  by 
Muley  Mohammed  Abdallah  were  further  pursued  by  his  succcssiir ; 
but  the  marble  w'alls  of  the  palace,  the  splendid  shrines  of  the  mosque, 
rose  not  without  stains  of  blood  upon  their  glittering  decorations.  Mo¬ 
hammed,  the  successor  of  Muley,  was  an  usurper  and  a  murderer ;  the 
money  itself  which  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  sacred  edifice,  was  wrung 
by  oppression  from  Christians  and  Jews.  For  several  years  subse- 
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fpiontlv,  not  a  n'i|;n  i>  ilt'vcriKMl  by  th«*  hi!«torian>  of  the  Mt»i>rs,  m  itb- 
oul  the  reci>ril  of  mhoo  dtHni  of  l»loml,~lho  xvork  of  printviy  bands.  . ,  .* 


i'hristian  hist<^rians  arc  not  always  to  W  tntstot!  when  tbev 
narrate  the  dtvtis  of  Mussulman  sovereigns  or  ben>os  ;  but  tberc 
ean  l>e  no  doubt  that  the  fall  of  the  Mwrish  kingiloms  of  Anda¬ 
lusia  was  precipitatctl  by  the  profligacy  of  the  reigning  families. 
Mr.  Hoscoe's  page  Invoines  quite  phosphoric  when  he  describes 
the  waning  fortunes  of  the  intrusive  .\ral>s. 


‘  As  the  .Moslem  en'seent  waviMl  in  the  heavens  l>efore  the  glorious 
light  of  the  cniss,  the  minds  of  men  were  impressed  w  ith  a  mysteri<»ns 
fetding  of  sidemnitv  and  utn*  at  the  extent  of  the  eventful  changes  now 
in  pn^*ss.  It  was  displayed  in  the  mon'  fn^quent  ctuincils,  and  still 
oftener  r»‘curnng  I'eremonies  and  celebrations  of  religions  faith.  M'ith 
all  its  |Hun|anis  and  spiritual  oliservancH's.  wern'  conjoine«l  thtwe  of  an 
expiring  chir.dry,  and  the  s;iv;igt',  inm  institutes  of  religious  hatred 
and  |KTMVutioii  by  which  it  was  to  la*  replacetl.  The  i'hristian  c:\mp, 
now  ctuistantly  under  anus,  pn'panni  to  met't  the  new  c»nuingencies 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  from  whatever  quarter  they  might  arise. 

•  Nor  wen*  the  apprehensions  of  changt*  of  fortune,  or  some  sudden 
reversi*,  uufoundtHl.  In  the  depth  of  night,  amidst  the  silence  and 
rejHiso  of  the  vast  w iile-spri'ading  r.unps,  with  their  while  jMivilions 
glittering  round  the  i'ity  of  the  F;uth, — amidst  all  the  splendours  and 
luxuries  <»f  regal  n'sideuce  and  swT.y — the  rrv  of  tire  went  through 
the  tents  of  the  besieger,  and  MS»n  the  whole  sct'ue  of  the  spacious 
veg;i  was  illuTninati'd  with  the  unuatuml  vividness  »»f  death-fires, 
which  t'Hst  their  baneful  hut's  over  tower,  and  hill,  and  stream.  It 
n»se  with  more  terrific  grandeur  fnmi  the  centre  of  the  roval  pavi¬ 
lions,  ftsl  by  tbe  thoTis;iud  tstmbuslible  materials  supplied  bv  the 
luxurious  tastes  and  n'fini'd  genius  of  that  golden  age  of  chivalry  and 
art.*  p.  -fid. 


\Vc  shall  make  rtmm  for  his  account  of  the  final  expulsion  of 
the  Mtmrs,  although  we  cunnot  say  that  we  think  Mr.  Ilosctn's 
itnproved  style  the  Ik'st  adaj>U'd  to  historical  writing. 

•  Fenlinaiul  and  Isabella  tt*ok  ]H>ss4^sion  of  Granada  with  all  the 
]»omp  which  ctmKl  give  splentlour  to  their  conquest  ;  and  thus  ex- 
pirtHi,  never  ag.iin  to  rise,  the  empire  the  M(K»rs  in  Spain.  But, 
though  the  kingtlom  had  perish^,  the  native  vigimr  of  the  .Mwrish 
chanicter  still  survivi'tl,  ana  o|H’nittHl  on  the  remnant  of  the  natitm  ; 
and  at  the  cK»se  of  the  eventful  drama,  and  w’hen  the  curtain  had 
fallen  on  the  busy  stage  where  princes  and  mddes  en<led  their  hloiKi- 
staiiu'd  cart'or,  a  new  sct'ne  of  terror  was  c«»mnienctHl,  in  w'hich  the 
actors  ses'Died  gtiided  by  a  yet  fiercer,  sterner,  and  more  enduring 
spirit. 


AfiUftnh. 


•  roiivori,  tluriii^  th^ir  aiwulo  at'CtmiuKk.  I»fheld 
uilli  <lisirnst  tht'  <rpf»dnni  which  the  .lc\v>  rnh\v«l  in  the  cfmqnrmi 
citv.  I*»  thi.s  feeling  they  wen*  chirrtullv  irjct  hy  inAnv  of  their 
oHirticrs.  n  h»»,  stnmjily  |»iirrakin^  of  the  8]>irit  of  the  ap^^  rcfoicwi  At 
the  idea  of  suhjectiuij  the  Israelites  to  the  altcniaii%v  of  convrrMon  or 
death.  A  decree  xnis  acconiingly  ]»nMKiHi,  hy  nhidi  the  intcndcil 
victims  were  comomndeii  to  submit  xvithout  dehtv  U>  the  riti*  of  tiap- 
lism.  or  tt»  h»*  dcprix'cd  of  their  xx’«Hihh,  ns  the  forfeit  of  their  hliruiness 
and  ohstiii.acy.  The  conw*<^tieuc<*  of  this  ordirianct*  was,  the  MilmuHMoii 
of  the  xx'eak  —the  exile  an<l  ruin  of  the  nion*  conM'ientious.  In  a 
shoit  lime,  th«‘  preteii<l<xl  c»»u%-erts  foiiml  that,  notwithstanding  the 
saprihee  they  hnxl  made,  the  samt*  dan^r  was  hovrriu^j  ox*er  them 
which  had  overwhcimiHl  their  hrcthreui  An  institution  was  crt?ct«l 
xxhich  mi^ht  claim  the  praiai*  of  iioveltv,  even  in  the  ^ImnuieEt  uiiuais 
of  perKeeniioii.  It  xvas  noxv,  for  the  lirst  time,  that  iiiquisithuis  xven* 
heard  of,  ami  that  Christians  aasumtxl  the  enai«rns  of  deatii,  in  order 
to  act  the  part  of  ^lanlians  to  divine  charity.  The  miserable  .lexvs 
who  had  snbjecteil  themseives  to  the  C>ath<»lie  law,  ciailtl  airarivly  fail 
of  falling  into  some  offenci*  against  the  iloctiine  or  discipline  of  the 
church. 

•  111  the  PT]iectatioii  of  this  result,  the  Ivnx  eve  of  the  holv  oflice 
xvas  ever  directcnl  tow'ards  them  with  all  the  vulture-like  kecniieasof  un- 
pit  ving  big<»trv.  Instances  of  n  suppoaed  relapw  soon  became  fre- 
i^uent :  the  sxx'ortl  xvas  drawn,  the  taxik  of  judgment  ojicned  in  the 
secret  x’aults  of  the  (Mfiei*,  anti  ermx-ds  of  victims  xvert*  |HnirtHl  forth, 
i«»  la)  their  already  niauglcti  Ixidies  on  the  heapeil  u]»  faggots.  Whih' 
thi'  pcrsecntcti  Jews  w’en*  thus  suAering,  the  Moors  Itsiketl  on  xvitii  a 
gitMiTuy  prenagt*  of  ooming  ill.  Norxvere  they  mistaken  in  their  appre- 
liciisioiis.  The  principle  whicli  had  knl  to  tht*  ^lersccution  of  the  Jews, 
gathered  strengtii  from  the  victims  on  w’bicli  it  ftil.  WhtMi  Ferdinand 
again  hehl  secret  ctiuncil  xvitii  his 'bigotetl  ministers,  they  did  not 
Kcniple  to  pour  fortii  the  most  contemptuous  expressions  of  hate 
^igainst  the  enfeebletl  3Ioors.  The  ears  of  tin*  stivereign  drank  ui 
their  xvords  xxitii  evident  delight;  but  to  diminiHli  the  privileges 
'vhicii  hud  been  formally  continued  to  the  vanquishxMi  pt»Of»ie,  was  a 
dangerous  experiment.  It  was  to  break  the  most  sikiemn  engagements, 
— to  l  ioialt*  kinglv  honour,  an<l  ovtTturn  the  fouiidatioiiH  of  all  national 
eoiitideiice.  How  were  the  difticulties  thus  <»fipoHed  to  k*  oviTcuine? 
Tile  gruiul  inquisitor  ami  I'erdiiiaiid  h<h»u  learmnl  the  way  of  Kilencing 
the  scruples  xvhich  had  hitherto  kept  him  true  to  his  treaty.  First 
<»iu*,  and  then  anotiier  instauci*  of  <*ppre*HUwi  <»ccurre<l  in  thti  C4iiniiierc«‘ 
of  the  MiKtrs  xritii  his  government.  The  laws  xvhich  protected  them 
were  then  repealed,  ami  tin*  iiisuitcd  31osleui  felt  biinseif  scourged  mi 
to  inadneas.  This  was  tin*  atate  of  mind  iji  xvhicl'  the  crafty  iMtliticiariK 
of  the  court  deKirtxl  to  timl  thim.  Pretending  t<»  avenge  the  iriHult 
put  ujKiii  his  Ians,  Ferdinaiul  gathertxi  his  force'*  ulaiut  (iraiiuda,  and, 
bv  one  exertion  of  |H>xver,  drove  tin*  hatctl  people,  like  u  Hock  ol  aheep 
destined  for  slaughter,  from  tin*  diy. 

‘  A  pinlioii,  however,  of  the  exiles,  as  they  haikod  buck  ufMiii  tiie 
scenes  of  theJr  happv  youth,  sank  into  tin*  ho|H!leikHiie«s  of  heart 
breaking  griri  ;  and  in  that  nuMueot  of  agonv  prolesHCtl  their  dettire  to 
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purchase  a  p«'rmission  to  return,  hy  immeilmtrly  adoptinf;  the  faith  of 
the  coiiquen>rs.  The  offer  was  acc<'pt«l,  an<i  several  huiulretl  Moors 
n'ceive<l  the  si^n  of  the  cn^ss.  Ihit  this  only  sorve<l  to  plun^'  them 
in  cleept'r  mist'ry.  No  sooner  hati  they  adopt etl  the  name  of  ('hristians. 
than  they  were  sul>j»'Ctt'<l  to  all  the  Ians  and  enactments  of  the 
strictt*st  i»cclesiastical  |vdity.  They  committee!  numerous  olfenees 
upiinst  the  rule  to  which  they  wen'  thus  e\|><>se<l  ;  s<mie  fn>m  ob¬ 
stinacy,  others  fmm  ijjnor.inct'.  Hut  they  were  now  Ixmnd  to  the 
church,  and  their  offenct's,  repirde«l  as  treason,  wen'  punished  as  such. 

‘The  Inquisition  sprejul  wide  the  tbx^rs  of  its  stibterranean  dun- 
p'ons  tt»  n'Ci'ive  them,  and  they  now  every  where  ^x'cupitxl  the  ]>lace  of 
the  unfortunate  Jews.  Dreadful  n-as  the  nip'  with  which  the  Ivands 
that  had  escuptnl  to  the  mountains  Ix'held  this  l>eartlcss  ^x'rsi'cution  of 
their  bn'thn'ii.  Secun'  amid  the  inaccessible  rocks,  in  which  they 
foumi  shelter  fmm  the  cruelty  of  the  conquemr,  they  were  now  urjjed 
irn'sistibly  forward  to  try  their  strength  with  so  execrable  an  enemy. 
In  yain,  howeyer,  did  tht'si'  bnive  men  shot!  their  bbxxl.  Successive 
])rinc«'s  watcheil  and  laUmml  for  their  dcstniction.  Their  dmmi  was 
written  in  the  jjbxmiii'st  \*;iuhs  of  the  Inquisition,  and  in  the  sanctuary 
of  myalty  ;  and  a  ilismi  thus  pre-determinetl  m-jis  not  to  Ih'  rcJicinded 
on  any  ap)>eal.  Ilundretis  after  hundmls  p4'rishe<I,  either  o|X'nly  by 
the  sword,  or  at  the  bidding  of  the  inquisition.  They  had  fought  for 
a  time,  with  the  henusm  of  their  ftuhers,  but  no  impn'ssion  was  to  Ik* 
made  on  the  si'rried  ranks  of  the  Castilian  cohorts.  Those  who  sur¬ 
vived,  retrt'ated  to  their  mountains,  their  souls  still  breathing  ven¬ 
geance,  and  their  hands  eap'rly  clenching  their  scymitars  which  yet 
n*mained, — the  only  sign  of  their  early  gn';itness  and  valour. 

‘  Years  pivc  them  strength,  and  rcneweii  the  spirit  which  had 
pnunpteil  them  to  such  mighty  dt't'ds  in  their  brighter  and  palmier 
ilays.  Once  more  they  descendi'tl  the  mountains,  and  the  sound  of 
their  trt'ad  was  like  the  rushing  of  a  torrent  newly  replcnishtni  by  the 
waters  of  the  hills.  Hut  neither  Charles  the  Fifth,  nor  his  sim  Philip, 
M-Hs  t»f  a  character  to  Itnive  them  unresisted.  The  provinces  thmugh 
which  the  MtH»rs  had  to  carry  their  operations  were  summoned  to 
arms ;  and,  in  a  brief  periixi,  even  the  remnant  of  the  Moorish  race 
was  no  lonp'r  to  Ih'  seen. 

‘  Thus  cb»soil,  in  the  two-fold  darkness  of  a  religious  and  political 
dtxmi,  the  eventful  canvr  of  this  high-spirited  and  remarkable  people. 
Distinguished  aUwe  all  of  E;istern  or  e\'en  Eumpean  descent,  by  their 
iliH'p  religious  devotion,  their  brilliant  valour,  their  unrivalled  inge¬ 
nuity,  and  their  renown  in  arts  and  learning, — the  influence  they 
exercist'tl  on  the  mind  of  Eun»|K',  roused  her  from  the  torpor  and  bar¬ 
barism  of  Op'S,  to  an  energy,  a  spirit  and  glory  of  enterprise,  which 
we  attribute  t«»o  little  to  its  primary  source.  But  the  j)uet  still  be¬ 
wails  their  fall,  In'cause  in  the  days  of  their  pn>sperity  they  were  great 
and  hemic;  the  philoM»pher  contemplat4‘s  it  as  the  result  of  necessary 
caujH's  ;  the  C'hristian,  lietter  and  more  truly,  as  one  of  the  acts  in  the 
mighty  scheme  of  a  divine,  mysterious  Providence.'  pp.  271 — 27«^. 

The  Orieni.'il  -\nnual  is  oociipied,  this  year,  with  descriptions 
of  si't'iu's  in  Bengal.  Last  year,  our  readers  may  recollect,  the 
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wak  laid  in  Madras;  and  the  next  volume  is  to  lie  devoted 
to  Bombay,  and  of  eoiirse  Klenhanta.  In  the  present,  we  start 
from  Hindwar,  ascend  the  hill  countr\'  to  Serinafpir,  and  are 
favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  Yak  of  Tibet  and  the  Ghoorkar  of 
Nepaul;  and  thence  descend  to  Delhi,  Agra,  Lucknow,  Benares, 
Calcutta.  Mr.  Caunter  has  producetl  a  very  light  and  agreeable 
volume,  rich  in  varied  interest.  We  art*  not  in  a  temper  for 
criticism,  or  we  might  remark  uptm  the  happy  facility  with  whidi 
he  dis|>oscs  of  the  much  contn>verted  question  relative  to  the 
com]iarative  antiquity  of  Brahminism  and  Buddhism,  affirming 
that  tht*  latter  creed  ‘  can  bt*  deduced  from  Brahminism  by  logical 
**  sequence  V  We  might  alst>  point  out  some  slight  blunders 
which  he  has  committ^ ;  but  few  of  his  readers  will  care  either 
about  Sakia  Muni  or  any  of  the  four  Buddhas.  We  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  detach  an  extract ;  but  the  following  may  serve  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  miscellaneous  contents. 

‘  Bofon*  WT  quitteil  this  temple,  a  circumstance  occurreil  which 
strikingly  (lisplaytHl  the  selhsh  and  equivocal  casuistry  of  the  mer- 
cenar}-  liind<N>.  1  happened  to  take  a  fancy  to  one  of  the  little  braacn 
g<ids,  which  was  plucccl  upon  a  sort  of  altar  in  the  most  sacred  part  of 
tlu*  edihee.  It  w'as  a  very  clumsy  cast  in  brass ;  but  one  w*hicli  I  hail 
never  liefore  seen,  and  was  therefon*  anxious  to  jiossess.  Knowing  that 
these  deities  hail  been  occasionally  sold  by  the  Brahmins  fmm  their 
very  altars,  1  proposed  to  purchase*  this,  and  made  for  it  w'hat  1  ima¬ 
gined  a  very  liberal  offer.  The  obsequious  priest,  bowing  his  head, 
]iiaced  his  hand  upon  his  breast  with  the  most  ludicrous  humility,  aud 
said  that  he  could  not  sell,  since*  that  would  Ik*  a  desecration  of  the 
holy  sanctuary  of  which  he  w'as  an  unworthy  minister,  and  that  he 
could  not  give,  because  he  was  too  jKwr  to  replace  the  treasun*  of 
w  hich  the  temple  would  lx*  thus  deprived ;  but,  he  continued,  “  sup- 
post*  Sahib  take,  w’hat  can  a  poor  Brahmin  do?"  UjMin  this  hint  I 
acted  ;  and,  without  tht*  slightest  op]H>sition  from  the  gocKUtempered 
priest,  t<H)k  possession  of  the  image.  The  holy  man  did  not  even  offer 
a  rebuke ;  but,  on  tht*  contrar} ,  extended  his  opt*n  palm  towards  me  ; 
into  w’hich  1  dropped  a  pagoda  that  I  had  previously  held  lietween  iny 
finger  and  thumb ;  and  upon  w’hich  he  closed  his  hand  with  a 
courtetms  smile,  bowing  w'ith  the  profouiidest  reverenct*  the  moment 
his  flesh  felt  the  delectable  pressure  of  the  gold.’  pp.  il7» 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  (’obra  di  Capello,  exhibited 
by  the  Indian  jugglers,  is  rendered  liarmleas'by  having  its  fangs 
extracted,  befbrt*  they  venture  to  try  their  skill  in  chariniiig  them. 
Mr.  Caunter  says  this  is  altogether  a  mistake. 

'  The  dexterity  of  the  jugglers  in  iimiiuging  thets*  daiigerouN  reptiles 
is  truly  extraordinary.  They  easily  excite  them  to  the  most  deii|)enite 
rage,  and  by  a  certain  circular  motion  of  the  arms  atqicase  them  as 
readily ;  then,  without  the  least  hesitation,  they  w'ill  take  them  in 
their  hands,  coil  them  round  their  necks,  and  put  their  fingers  i<i  their 
mouths,  even  while  their  jaws  are  furnished  with  the  deadliest  veiiuiii. 
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ami  th<*  slitbest  punoturr  from  thoir  pro<lntv  not  onH 

crrtain  but  almost  instant  tUatb. 

*  The  |)«»uor  which  the  iio»>plo  cxrrciai'  over  this  Kixvioa  of  the  venom¬ 
ous  snake,  remains  no  lonjr<'r  a  mystery  when  its  habits  are  known. 
It  is  a  remarkable  jx'culiarity  in  the  Cobra  »li  l'*a]>ello,  ami,  I  In'lieve, 
in  most  |aiisonmis  reptiles  of  this  class,  that  they  have  an  extreme  re- 
luctanci*  to  put  into  o]H*ration  the  ih'ailly  p<o\'ors  with  which  they  are 
endow etl.  The  Ctibr.i  scarcely  over  bites  tinless  excitesl  by  actual 
injury  or  extn’ine  ]irov»>cntion  ;  and  even  then,  laTore  it  darts  uj>on  its 
a^j»ress4»r,  it  ulwavs  pves  him  timely  notice  of  his  danjrer  not  to  be 
mistaken.  It  dilates  the  crest  in>on  its  mvk,  which  is  a  larjje  flexible 
membrane  havinfx  on  tlie  np^x'r  surface  two  black  circular  sjmts,  like 
a  pair  of  sjxvtaeles,  waves  its  head  to  and  fn>  with  a  p'ntle  nndnln- 
tory  motion,  the  eve  s^varklinjj  with  intense  lustre,  and  commences  a 
hiss  so  loud  as  to  1h'  heard  at  a  considerable  tlistance  ;  so  that  the 
•Ju^ler  always  haswarninir  when  it  is  perilous  to  appnvtoh  his  captive. 
The  snake  never  bites  while  the  h»>o»l  is  closed  ;  and  so  lonjj  as  this  is 
m»t  ert'cttnl,  it  may  1h'  approached  and  handled  with  impunity.  Kven 
when  the  Insnl  is  spn^id,  while  the  creature  continues  silent  there  is 
no  dan^'r.  Its  fearful  hiss  is  at  once  the  signal  of  agjjn'ssion  and 
<>f  |H'ril. 

‘  Though  the  Cobra  is  so  deadly  when  under  excitement,  it  is  ne- 
vertheless  astonishing  ti>  stv  how  readily  it  is  ap]>eased  even  in  the 
highest  sl.ate  of  e\;is|H'ration,  and  this  merely  by  the  droning  music 
with  which  its  exhibitors  seem  to  charm  it.  It  apjn'ars  to  ho  fascinated 
by  the  discordant  sounds  that  issue  from  their  pi|'K's  and  tomtoms. 

‘  I  cmifess,  for  sometime  after  my  arrival  in  India,  I  laltourt^l  under 
the  gt'neral  delusion  that  the  fangs  of  these  reptili's  were  always  drawm 
out  ny  the  jH'rsiUis  who  carrietl  them  nlNUit,  and  had  often  fearlessly 
ventured  within  their  spring  with  a  ftvling  of  entire  security:  1,  how¬ 
ever,  tiH»k  esjH'cial  care  never  to  approach  a  ca}>tive  snake,  after  1 
disnoen't!  that  it  still  rt'taiiu'tl  its  powers  of  destruction.  The  jugglers 
w  ho  gain  a  ]>recarious  subsistence  by  showing  tht*se  creatures,  will 
bring  them  in  fnnn  the  jungh's  by  the  nock,  and  an  instance  of  their 
lH‘ing  bitten  is  s<v.rcel\  heard  of.  They  themselvt*s  apjKur  not  to  have 
the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger  ;  for  it  is  m>t  often  that  the  snake, 
thou«ih  so  rudely  seir.iMl,  manifests  any  syinntoins  of  irritation.* 

'rho  ‘  Draw  ing  Uoont  Scrap  UiH>k'  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
<‘legant  and  attractive  of  the  .\nnual«.  It  contains  soinetliing  of 
every  thing—  pictnn'sipie,  architeetural,  couLiuiiital,  oriental,  p<»r- 
traits,  grave  and  g-tv—  a  most  singular  but  amusing  medley  of 
prints  and  subjects,  to  which  the  versatile  and  facile  |K‘n  of 
L.  V'.  L.  supplies  a  running  illustration.  The  following  inUTcst- 
ing  communication,  ohtaiiUHl,  ])rol>ably,  thniugh  the  same  mtxlium, 
apjH'ars  lK>th  in  the  Scrap  lh>ok  and  in  Mr.  Caunter's  volume. 

*  Kasipras;%d  (ihiish  is  of  high  Bramiiiical  extraction,  and  of  inde- 
ivndent  fortune.  .  .  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  w  as  sent  to  the  Anglo- 
Indian  C4diegr,  when'  he  made  rapid  jirogn^ss.  He  soou  shewed  a 
marked  prtHlilection  for  our  literature.  Indeetl,  he  hiuii&t'lf  says,  **  I 
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iirtvt'  compoMMl  many  iifmga  in  Hongalet',  hut  the  fn'eatcr  portion  of  my 
HTitin^  is  in  KnirliMh,  and,  indmi,  have  always  fouml  it  eoiuost  to  ex- 
]>reas  my  sentiments  in  that  lan^uace.**  An  easay  that  ho  wrote  at  u 
very  early  iieriod,  on  Mr.  Mills's  History  of  India,  attracted  mucli 
attention  ;  and  since  then,  he  has  pnhlishetl  a  volume  of  ]M)ems  called 
“  The  Shair,*’  the  Indian  word  for  Minstrel.  Kiij^lish  readers  must 
hear  in  mind  the  prejudices  whicli  a  Hramin  had  to  surmount  in  order 
to  appriH’iate  the  acqiiirements  of  this  highly  gifted  strauger.  At 
('aleutta,  Kasiprasad  (vhosh  is  universally  MovihI  and  udmireil :  and 
we  cannot  hut  think  that  a  vast  held  lies  before  him.  The  following 
little  ]KM*ni  will  give  an  idea  of  his  fervid  imagination  and  Oriental 
style. 

‘  Tiik  B<^atman*«  Song  to  (ianga. 

‘  (toKI  river !  gold  river !  how  gallantly  now 
Our  hark  on  thy  bright  breast  is  lifting  her  pnnv. 

In  the  pride  of  her  beauty,  how  swiftly  she  hies ; 

Like  ii  white  wingetl  spirit  through  topaz-paved  skies  ! 

‘  (toIcI  river  !  gold  river!  thy  l>o«om  is  calm. 

And  o’er  thee  the  breezes  are  shedding  their  liulin  ; 

.\inl  Nature  beholds  her  fair  features  ])ort raved 
In  the  glass  of  thy  bosons — serenely  displayed. 

*  (told  river  !  gold  river  !  the  sun  on  thy  waves 
Is  heeting  to  rest  in  thy  cool  coral  caves  ; 

And,  thence,  with  his  tiar  of  light,  at  the  morn. 

He  will  rise,  and  the  skies  with  his  gloiy'  udorn. 

‘  (told  river  !  gold  river!  how  bright  is  the  l)eam 
Whicli  brightens  and  crimsons  thy  soft  liowing  stream  ; 

Whose  waters  beneath  make  a  musical  clashing  ; 

W  host*  ripples  like  dimples  in  childhooil  art*  tiaahing. 

‘  (jtthl  river  !  gold  river!  the  motm  will  soon  grace 
The  hall  of  the  stars  with  her  light-shedding  face  ; 

The  wandering  planets  her  pahict*  xvill  throng, 

And  seraphs  will  waken  their  music  and  song. 

*  (iold  river  !  gold  river  !  our  brief  course  is  done, 

And  saft*  in  the  city  our  home  we  have  won  ; 

And  now,  as  the  bright  sun,  who  drops  from  our  view, 

Sti  Giuiga,  we  bid  thee  a  cheerful  adieu  !' 

A  Portrait  of  Dr.  Olintbus  (tregory*  serves  as  an  occasion  ibr 
the  introduction  of  some  touching  lines  alluding  to  the  melan¬ 
choly  death  of  Mr.  lioswcll  Gregory,  the  Dt'ctur’s  eldest  wui,  who 
was  recently  drowned  in  the  T'liames,  tlirougli  the  u]>s€*ttiiig  of 
the  Imat  which  was  conveying  him  ashore. 

Many  circumstance^  conspired  U)  render  this  event  |)eculiarly 
afflictive  and  distresbtiig.  Mr.  Gregory  was  in  the  Hower  of  life, 
a  young  man  of  must  amiabii  mauiiers  ami  high  promisi*,  utid 
bad  recently  obtained  an  apftoiument  in  the  East  liidiu  1  louse, 
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which  he  had  just  held  long  enough  to  aHord  pn>of  of  his  steadmess 
and  ability.  He  had  iKX'n  absent  on  an  excursion  throtich 
SwitzerlaiuU  and  had  not  seen  his  mother  since  his  return,  'rhe 
nu'cting  was  fondly  aiuicipatetl  on  lx>th  sides :  -  it  was  to  he 
|H>st|)4ined  till  mol)ier  and  son  met't  in  the  l>etter  home  of  the 
spirits  of  the  just.  Happy  the  parents  who  sorrow  not  as  those 
who  have  not  this  ho|H'.  The  indications  of  piety  affordetl  by 
this  estimable  young  man  were  such,  we  have  Ihx'II  informed, 
as  to  sup])ly  a  mournful  source  of  satisfaction.  Here  are  the 
stanzas. 

‘  Is  there'  a  sjwt  whore  Pity’s  f<H>t, 

Although  iinsiiiuhdleeb  h'ars  to  tread, 

A  silence'  where  her  voice  is  mute, 

W’here  tears,  and  only  tears  arc  she'el  ? 

It  is  the  elesolate'el  home 

Where  Hope  was  yet  a  rceent  gue'st. 

Where  Hope  again  may  never  ce>me. 

Or  ceuue,  and  emly  speak  eif  re'st. 

‘  They  gave  my  hand  the  pictureni  scndl, 

Anel  Inide  me  emly  fancy  there 
A  Parent’s  agony  of  se>ul, . 

A  Pare'nt’s  long  anel  last  de'spur  ; 

The  sunshine  em  the  sudden  wave, 

Which  closed  alnwe  the  youthful  h<?ad, 

Mocking  the  gree'ii  and  quiet  grave. 

Which  waits  the  time-apjH>inte'el  de'ad. 

‘  I  thought  u]Hm  the  lone  fire-side, 
lle'girt  with  all  familiar  themght. 

The  future,  where  a  Father’s  priele 

So  much  fremi  present  promise  wremght  ; 

The  sweH't  anxie'tv  eif  ft'ars, 

Anxious  fre>m  love’s  exet'ss  alone, 

The  fond  ndiance  upon  years 

More  precious  to  us  than  our  own  : 

‘  All  |>ast - then  weeping  W’ords  there  came 

From  out  a  still  ana  darkened  room. 

They  c«mld  not  liear  to  name  a  name 
Written  so  newly  on  the  tomb. 

They  said  he  was  so  cikkI  and  kind  ; 

The  voices  sank,  the  eyes  grew’  dim  ; 

S«»  much  of  love  he  left  behind. 

So  much  of  life  had  died  with  him. 

‘  Ah,  pity  for  the  long  la'loved. 

Ah,  pity  for  the  early  dead  ; 

The  yming,  the  pntmising,  removtHl 
Kre  life  a  light  or  leaf  had  shell. 
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Nay,  rather  pity  th<iM*  whoat* 

It  is  to  wait  and  weep  behind  ; 

The  Father,  who  within  the  tomb 

Sees  all  life  held  most  dimr,  enshrined.’ 

'I'lic  Missionary  Annual  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  one 
wliich  will  peculiarly  recommend  it  to  the  readers  of  our  Journal, 
'fbe  present  volume  is  very  superior  to  its  predecessor,  in  its  ge¬ 
neral  appearance,  and  in  the  l>eauty  and  interest  of  its  well-chosen 
emlH'llishments.  ‘  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  the  priests  of  Buddha 
‘  from  f'eylon,'  from  an  original  painting  in  the  jiossession  of  the 
Uoyal  Asiatic  Society,  forms  an  appropriate  frontispiece ;  and 
(’owsli]>  (ireen,  the  early  rt'sidence  of  IVIrs.  Hannah  More,  the 
vignette  title.  There  is  a  view  also  of  Wrington  Church,  where 
M  rs.  More  is  buried.  There  are  three  beautiful  landscapes  illus¬ 
trative  of  sacred  scenery  ; — Aaron’s  Tomb,  Mount  Hor,  from  a 
drawing  by  Count  de  Lab<wde,  engraved  by  Kernot;  Futeoli,  en¬ 
graved  by  Varrall,  from  a  drawing  taken  on  the  sjwt  by  Bartlett; 
and  Sidon,  engraved  by  (roodall.  Infanticide  in  Madagascar ; 
the  sacred  temples  of  Dwarka;  the  Pass  of  the  (irearFish  River, 
Soutli  Africa  ;  and  the  Feast  of  Lanterns  ;  combine  the  intrinsic 
interest  attaching  to  them  as  Missut'nary  illustrations,  with  a 
skilful  combination  of  the  pencil  and  the  graver.  To  these  are  to 
be  added  two  portraits — !Mrs.  Stally brass,  the  lamented  wife  of 
the  Missionarv  to  Siberia,  and  Leang  Afa,  ‘  tlie  Chinese  Fvange- 
‘  list,'  from  an  original  painting  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Morri¬ 
son.  Of  this  first-fruits  of  ('hina,  Mr.  Ellis  has  supplied  an  in¬ 
teresting  memoir.  His  very  physiognomy  bespeaks  tlie  (’hris- 
tian  soul,  beaming  through  and  transfiguring,  as  it  were,  the 
hard,  ])agan  visage  of  the  native  ('liina  roan.  The  plate  is  excel¬ 
lently  engraved,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  varied 
collection. 

Among  the  contents  of  this  delightful  volume  are,  ‘  Thoughts 
on  the  Tcm])er  and  Employments  of  the  Lord's  Day,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Will)eri*orcc,’  and  some  devotional  lines  by  the  late  Rev. 
.losepb  Hughes,  which  will  be  valued  as  relics  and  memorials  of 
the  venerated  writers  ; — several  valuable  papers  illustrative  of  the 
scenes  of  Missionary  operations  ; — and  some  pieces  of  an  imagi¬ 
native  character.  The  Burial  of  Aaron,  ‘  a  legend  from  the 
Arabic '  is  |>owerfully  written — in  the  style  of  Salathiel  and  of 
Melekartha.  Some  poetical  contributions  are  interspersed,  from 
which  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in  selecting  the  following 

‘  (’kntknaiiy  Odk, 

Sung  in  several  of  the  Moravian  ctuigiegalions  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1822,  at  the  hunilredth  celebration  of  the  revival  of  the  Ancient  Mo- 

^OL.  \ii.  —  N.  s.  J 
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mvian  Brothrvirs  C  hurch,  at  Hcrunhuth  in  Lnsatia.  on  the  17lh  of 
June, 


Hy  J\MKS  Mt»NT<JO]MKKY.  K'HJ. 


*  'Hiine  arm,  O  !  of  ohl. 

In  lands  of  desolation, 
KucIosihI  an  humhlo  fold, 
RcdtvmM  a  conjjrojjation : 
Our  fathers,  like  a  rt»>ck, 

'Fhe  jjreat  Shepherd  leil  ; 
(?avo  water  fn>in  the  nx'k. 

With  luniveulY  manna  finl. 


‘  A  p«w,  athictiMl  ract\ 

Hut  in  thv  name  confiding, 
TheY  walk’J  In'tore  thy  fact', 
Tliou  in  their  midst  n'siding ; 
While  Satan’s  fellest  rage 
Firm  in  the  faith  they  bore, 
Consum’d  from  ;ige  to  ;ige. 

Till  known  on  earth  no  mon'. 


‘  Yet  WHS  a  remnant  saved  : 

Still  wrestling  with  affliction, 
rheir  f(»es  they  singly  braved, 
Heneath  thy  lieno^ction  : 

Again  went  forth  the  Word; 

Abn»ad  thy  Spirit  flew  ; 

The  voice  of  (itnl  w  as  heard. 
Creating  all  things  new. 

‘  An  hundriHl  years  are  past 
Since  that  revival  glorious ; 

And  still  thy  church  stands  fast, 
C^’er  earth  and  hell  victorious. 
The  path  our  fathers  tnal 
Lay  thnnigh  (lethsemane: 
Phither,  O  l^unb  of  (timI  ! 

This  day  we  follow  Thee. 

‘  Thence  Uirne  to  Calvary’s  bi\»w . 
*rhv  grief>  and  M»rrows  viewing, 
H  ith  heart,  soul,  spirit,  now 
C>ur  I'ovenant  renew  ing  ; 
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Thv  love  we  here  m'oni, 

Our  Kins  with  tears  liewai]  ; 
Thv  hlooil  pleads  for  uk,  Ltird ! 
That  pi  en  can  never  fail. 


*  Throu^rh  MifTering,  shame,  and  loan, 
Thmufrh  honour,  wealth,  and  pleaaure. 
To  plon*  ill  thy  cross. 

As  an  eternal  treasure  ;  — 

That  cross  with  joy  to  bear. 

Through  realms  that  know  Thee  not. 
And  thus  thy  way  prepare  ; — 

Still  Ik*  thy  Hrethreu’s  lot !  ’ 


‘‘ FriondKhip's  Offering*^  for  1C.‘F>  Ix'ars  statuped  upon  it  the 
melancholy  interpst  of  a  parting  gift  from  the  able  and  accom- 
plishwl  Editor,  who,  having  exhauRteil  his  physical  energies  in 
the  literary  and  philanthropic  labours  which  have  indissolubly 
connected  his  name  Inith  witli  South  Attica  and  with  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  the  African  race  in  the  Western  Isles,  is  aliout  to  sail 
once  more  for  the  ('apt*,  with  a  faint  hopt*  of  recruiting  his  shat¬ 
tered  constitution  by  the  voyage.  W  e  cannot  refrain  from  making 
choice  of  some  beautitiil  stanzas  of  his  own,  written  in  Soutli 
Afriv.;!,  which  we  find  among  the  varied  contents  of  his  well  edited 
volume. 


<TO  THE  OSTRICH. 

‘  BY  THOMAS  PRINGLK. 

*  Lone  dweller  of  the  trild  Karroo, 

Sad  is  thy  desolate  domain, 

Where  grateful  fruitage  never  grew, 

Nor  waved  the  golden  grain. 

What  seek  8t  thou  midst  these  dreary  haunts, 
W’hcre  mourning  Nature  droops  and  pants 
Heneatli  the  burning  skies  ? 

Freedom  I  seek  ;  mankind  I  shun, 

Tyrants  of  all  beneath  the  sun  ?” 

Methinks  the  bird  replies. 

*  Yes — this  forsaken,  silent  waste. 

Where  only  bitter  herbs  abound, 
is  fitly  furnished  to  thy  taste. 

And  blooms  thy  garden  ground- 
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A  fountain,  to  thoo  is  given. 

Fed  hy  the  t}uinder-ch»ud  from  heaven, 
And  t reason'd  in  the  clifts  ; 

For  thiv  his>n  Nature  plants  and  sou-s  : 
Thou  reap’st  the  harvest  as  it  gnm  s, 
Hejoioing  in  her  gifts. 


‘  For  ruthless  fm's  thou  reck’st  not  here. 

In  vain  the  slot -hound  tr.icks  thv  foot : 
The  huntsman,  should  he  u-jinder  near, 
Sism  flags  from  the  pursuit. 

Like  wingi'd  g:dley  o’er  the  main. 

Thou  s|Hvtrst  across  the  iMuindless  plain 
To  smne  det'p  solitude, 

Hv  human  f»H»tste])  never  pressed, 

Where  faithful  mates  have  scoo|hm1  the  nest 
That  senM'ns  vour  callow  hnK>d. 

‘  Thus  thou  art  hlest,  shv,’  wandering  bird  : 
And  I  (sndd  love  to  linger,  too, 

Uliere  voice  of  man  hath  ne’er  l)een  heard. 

Amidst  the  lone  Karnn*  - 
Fret'  ti’er  the  wilderness  to  rmun. 

And  frame,  like  tlu'i*,  my  hermit  home 
In  some  untnxl  recess  ; 

Afar  from  turmoil,  strife,  ainl  folly. 

Ami  misery,  and  melancholy. 

And  human  st'ltishness.’ 


I'ltc  Annuals  arc  not  ricli  in  ixH'try .  Nothing  has  pleased  Us 
better  than  two  poems  by  Laman  lllanchard ;  one  in  the  Amulet, 
the  other  in  the  duvenile  Forget-me-not.  The  latter  we  .sliall 
venture  to  transcribe,  notwithstanding  that  the  subject  connects 
it  with  the  Nursery. 

^  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

*  HV  l.AMAN  BLANCHARD. 

‘  The  water  !  the  water,  who  brings  } 

Hun.  Lucy,  the  water,  while  yet  there  is  light — 

\  ou  imi  go  to  the  flrst  of  the  springs ; 

To-morrow,  rt'ineml)er,  the  Sabliath  bell  rings, 

And  this  (how  the  week's  fly  !)  is  Saturday  night. 
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‘  Whort**s  thf  pitchtT?  therf’s  water  within  it — 

N<»t  half  enough  ; — here,  skim  away  down  the  ]iath. 
The  rocrno  \nll  he  stript  in  a  minute, 

His  little  heart,  fe<*l,  how  it  pants  to  1h‘  in  it. 

And  lon<rs,  like  a  frolicsome  bird,  for  the  bath. 


I  ‘  Now,  then,  all  is  ready,  and  here, 

I  Ah  !  here  is  the  water,  a  feast  for  the  sight, 

^  Pour  it  in  till  its  s])arkles  appear — 

D  Why  the  child’s  very  forehc»ad  is  scarcely  inon*  clear, 

j  Ami  his  eye,  th(»ugli  it  glistens,  is  only  as  bright. 


j  ‘  There’s  ii  hath  for  young  beauty  !  in, 

I  In,  sweet  little  bather,  one  splaali  and  its  o’er  ; 

^  We’ll  sprinkle  you  just  to  begin — 

;  Tiiere,  there,  now  its  over,  he’s  up  to  his  chin, 

_  And  the  silver-drops  down  from  his  gold  ringlets  |Hrtir. 


‘  With  his  wet  hand  be  rubs  his  wet  notk*, 

And  he  shuts  up  his  eyelids  and  lips  like  a  liook  ; 

And  as  down  each  drop  trickling  goes, 

H  is  Hushed  cheek  resembles  a  dcw-drippiiig  ros<', 
And  his  brow  seems  a  lily  just  snatched  from  a  brook. 


^  Nou  his  oilier  luuid  dashes  away 
The  drops  that  are  tickling  his  forehead  and  chin  ; 

And  he  opens  his  eyes  in  his  play. 

Like  some  quaint  litth*  Avater-sprite  }>eering  for  day, 
With  glances  that  seeuiiHl  to  ask  how  he  got  in  ! 


‘  But  anon  comes  his  time  of  delight  : 

The  bather  begins  to  breathe  after  the  dip  ; 

Much  more  is  be  uou'  like  a  sprite. 

And  now  will  he  celebrate  Saturday  night 
With  the  play  of  his  limbs  and  the  |)ower  of  bis  lip. 


*  J  ust  bear  how'  bis  aiuall  voice  can  shout, 

Wiiiie  be  sparkles  and  splasiies  there,  much  like  a  Hsh  ; 

Ilow'  he  scatters  the  bright  drops  about — 

How  he  laughs,  and  leap.s  up,  and  looks  prankish  !  no  doubt 
He  would  turn  o’er  the  bath^  if  he  had  but  his  wish  ! 
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*  At  hist  tho  ahhitioii  is  tlono  ; 

Tlio  wihl  littlo  iniUKvnt’s  ganitmls  art'  oVr  - 
Tho  ilrinpin^  liinks  driotl  onr  hy  ono  ; 

Ami  thr  mother  hrt'aihos  kisses  all  over  her  son. 

And  thinks  he  was  never  so  lovely  U'fore. 

*  Her  arms  round  her  darling  she  twines. 

And  his  flom'r-like  siuises  in  shvp  are  up-ctirled  ; 

So  he  lies — till  the  Sahlwth  sun  shines, 

M’hen,  waking,  his  Saturday  dn'ss  he  resigns, 

And  puts  (»n  the  prettiest  fnK*k  in  the  world. 

*  Alay  he,  when  his  childluaHrs  resigne<l. 

With  its  dn'ss,  and  the  rough  paths  of  life  are  in  sight, 

As  imimHliately  wash  fn>m  his  mind 
The  dust  and  the  stains  of  the  world — may  he  find 
liefore  him,  a  Salilwth  of  love  and  delight  !  * 

Ackormann's  Forgct-nic-not  h:is  just  rcacluMl  us ;  Init  wo  have 
not  had  time  even  to  ]H'ep  at  it,  and  must  reserve  all  further 
comment  and  extract  till  our  next. 


Akt.  VI.— LITFUARV  INTELLKiENrE. 

Lieutenant  Holman,  the  Celebrated  Blind  Traveller,  has  nearly  com- 
pleteil  the  sivond  volume  of  his  singular  and  highly  interesting  /’qv- 
rtgf  round  the  HorW,  an  undertaking  which  has  justly  been  designatetl, 
one  «»f  the  most  extraordinar}*  that  has  occurred  in  any  age  or 
country.*’ 

In  the  Press,  a  new  volume  of  S'rmons  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ar¬ 
nold,  D.I). 

Early  in  Xovemher  will  lie  published,  in  demy  octavo,  the  Histort' 
of  Kvt'sham,  its  IWuedictine  Monastery,  C'onventual  Church,  Existing 
Edifices,  Munici|>al  Institutions,  Parliamentary  Occurrences,  Civil 
and  Military  Events:  by  (ieorge  May,  BiHiksellcr,  of  that  town. 

Prvse  L.  Gordon.  Em^,  the  Autmu*  of  **  A  Guide  to  Italy,”  See,  See. 
has  just  complettHi  a  highly  intert'sting  work  on  Belgium  and  Holland, 
in  which  he  has  vividly  depicted  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Habits  of 
the  Bt'lgians  and  l)ut(^,  and  given  an  animated  Account  of  the  late 
memorable  strug^,dc  at  Brussels,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness  ; 
also  a  Sketch  of  the  Kevolutitm  in  183(f,  and  of  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  Indef^dence  of  the  Belgians. 
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l  iterarfi  Intriiifffnrr,  44.'^ 

KaHv  ill  Novemher  Mill' hi*  yniUibhiHi,  Six  Li»rtiirrs  oii  thi*  Atbdttic 
(Vrtitrovrrsy,  ddivfml  nt  Siwi  Chtpel,  Hradfonl.  Hy  thi*  Kev.  li. 

Author  of  l^^octuros  m  Hrititih  C'oionial  Slavery. 

K»arly  in  .laniiary  wll  hi*  puhliKhoii,  u  IlP\^  odition  of  thi*  Bibit, 
u  hicJj  has  hr<»n  I0T14:  in  preywiration,  to  be  endlW,  “  The  Treaaarx 
liiblf.*’  It  promises  tt>  eomhine  ixipioufoieas  of  Scriptural  lliuKtraticui, 
oitii  pertipicuitv  of  arranjrf^ent  ti»  a  de^frct*  sixr|in»*ai4r  every  procodiu^ 
iniition  of  the  Sanreil  Scriptures.  The  plan  is  new,  the  papier  alao  has 
a  feature  of  novelty  in  its  fahrii,  xvhicli  will  botli  adorn  the  ]iagi‘,  and 
adii  greatly  to  the  utility  of  the  volume. 

Konmii  ()oins.  On  the  lat  of  Januar>  UiVi,  \rill  be  publiahed,  in 
4to,  price  7**  (to  1h*  continiUHl  quarterly,)  the  hrst  part  of  a 
Series'of  plates  of  Roman  Coins  and  Miuials,  eompriKiu^  all  th«* 
important  varieties  of  tht*  (  '/onaular  or  Family  Series,  and  thuck*  of  the 
Kni]»ire  fron*  4*ompey  the  (^reat,  down  to  Trajan  Decius  lociudiu^ 
many  of  thost'  stnick  in  the  Colonies  and  iinjicrial  (ireelc  Cities,  cin- 
hrueinp  a  perioil  of  years  Witli  Introductory  observatiuns,  by 
tne  late  Hp\.  .John  Gicii  Kiu^,  D.l).  F.U.JS.  F.S.A.  ^rc. 

Mr.  Bent  is  preparin;!  for  Publication,  a  New  Kdition  of  the  Lemdun 
V  atalopn*  of  Bcwiks,  %ritli  thdr  Sise.s.  Price^.  and  Publishers'  Names; 
cir..  »iniu;:  all  tht  Book.^  published  in  London,  and  thost*  alterod  in 
Site  or  Wice,  from  the  Year  1810  t<»  l>cccinbcr  JltH.  ineiuMve. 

^ir.  Sharon  Turner  is  prqinriui:  a  second  volume  of  his  hucrod 
Histor\  of  the  ^Vorld,  W'hich  u'ill  be  published  about  Christmas. 

Ml.  Wiiliuiii  Wordawrrti.  is  uouut  t(>  publish  a  new  vuiutoe  of 
V*ocun  ,  which  is  now  in  tUe  Pn»^. 
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Art.  Ml.  WOUKS  UKCKNTLY  ITIU.ISHKI). 


HISTORY. 

A  Ili.story  of  Ciiiiu,  Ancient  and  Afev 
«l«m  ;  comprising  a  llctros|iccl  of  the  Fo¬ 
reign  Intrrcourse  and  'Frade  with  C'hina. 
Illustratctl  by  a  New  and  ('orixjctei!  .Map 
of  the  Kmpire.  liv  the  licv.  Charles 
(iutxiati  now,  and  for  many  years  ^last, 
resident  in  that  Country.  •  vols.  dtTiiy 
Nvu.  1/.  Sa.  boards. 

View  of  the  t)rij;in  and  Migrations  of 
the  Polynesian  Nation ;  demonstrating 
their  .\n  i  nt  Disroveiy  and  Progressive 
Setliement  of  the  Continent  of  .\merira. 
By  John  Dunmore  l.ang,  D.l).  post  Svo. 
7i.  tir/, 

MIS«  KI.LANEOrS. 

’IJic  Libraiy  of  I'.iUertaining  Know¬ 
ledge.  I'he  Hindoos,  containing  Parts 
iH  and  19,  and  forming  the  Twenty<tifth 
V’olume  of  the  Senes,  lllustmtetl  with 
Kngravings  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  bv 
W.  M  .  stall. 

Thirty  Vears’  (.'orres|X)ndenee  between 
John  Jebb,  D.D.  F.K.S.  Hisbop  of  Li¬ 
merick,  .Vrdfert,  and  .\ghadiH*.  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Knox,  Ksq.  Kaliteii  by 

the  Ilev,  Charles  Forster,  H.D„  Poq>etual 
Curate  of  Ash  next  Sandwich,  fonnerly 
1  domestic  C'huplain  to  Bishop  Jebb,  ^ 
vols,  b  VO.  1/,  bs. 

natural  philosophy. 

Scientific  DiaU'gues ;  intendeti  for  the 
Instruction  and  Knteriaininent  of  ^  oung 
People  in  the  First  Principles  ot  Natural 
and  F.xjwri mental  PhiU^)phy.  By  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Joyce,  .\  New  F.dition, 
greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  Ity  Dlinthus 
Gregors’,  LL  D.  S  voU.  jH>st  Wmo. 
with  numerous  Cuts.  handsomely 

half-bound. 


I'he  Lyre  and  Sword  of  ('harles  Theo¬ 
dore  K<*rner.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author, 
and  F.xtracts  from  his  Ix'tters.  I'ranslated 
from  the  (lennan  by  W.  B.  C'horiey.  .Si. 
silk:  4-1.  cloth. 

Translations  into  Kiiglish  Verse  from 
the  Poems  of  Daveth  ap  (twilyni  ;  with 
a  Sketch  of  his  Life,  Ss.  boards. 


TIIFOIXHJY. 

I'lie  Preacher’s  .Manual ;  or.  Ix*ctures 
on  l*rearhing  ;  containing  the  Rules  and 
Fxamplcs  luvcssary  for  «'ver\'  sj>e<ics  of 
Pulpit  .\ddress.  New  b'dition,  revised, 
augmentt'd,  and  newly  arranged ;  with  all 
the  essential  parts  of  the  .Xuthor’s  “  I.,et- 
ters  and  Conversations.’*  By  S.  T.  S‘or- 
tevant.  "i  thick  vols.  I3mo,  IS-t. 

Divine  Pr.»vidence ;  or,  the  Three  Cy¬ 
cles  of  Revelation  ;  shewing  the  |>crfcct 
}>arallclism,  civil  and  rcligitnis,  of  the  Pa¬ 
triarchal,  Jewish,  and  Christian  Eras;  the 
whole  forming  a  new  Evidence  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  t)rigin  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev. 
G«*orge  Croly,  LL.D.  Rector  of  Bond- 
leigh.  In  1  large  vol.  Hvo.  lii, 

TRAVri.S. 

Jaquemont’s  Journey  in  India,  in  Thi- 
l^,  Laliore,  and  Casbnere,  in  the  Years 
IblH,  Ib31  ;  undertaken  by  order  of  the 
French  Government.  5  vols.  8vo.  ac- 
cocupanu’d  with  a  New  .Map  of  India,  and 
Portrait  of  the  .\utbor.  If.  ii. 

An  Aoctiunt  of  tlie  Present  State  of  the 
Island  of  i'uerto  Rico.  By  Colonel 
Fiintcr.  bvo.  9i. 


